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Would $500.00 a year or more on the 
side be an object to you? 


You can easily make that, and more too, if you have a back 
yard, or a little land and are willing to devote two hours a day to the 
work. The poultry business cannot be overdone. There are 91,000,000 
people in the United States, and there will be more next year, and 
those people must be fed. The growth is in the cities. Consumers 
are increasing twice as fast as producers. High prices have come 
to stay. Start a business of your own and get your share of the 
billion dollars a year that is spent for poultry and eggs. 


an eS “SIDE-LINE POULTRY KEEPING” 
$ 1 1 88 05 ." the amount cleared by F. H. Dunlap of West Salisbury, N. H., in 1910, from his hens. 


Mr. Dunlap is a country merchant and postmaster, and does not have over two hours a day 
on an average to devote to his hens. The full story of his success, his methods of feed- 
ing, marketing, etc., are described in the book: “Side-Line Poultry Keeping.” 


1 009 31 R. A, Richardson of Haverhill, Mass., a shoe cutter, made his héns pay him $1, 009.31 a 
1910, and kept working at the bench at the same time. How he did it is told in “Side 
Line Poultry Keeping.” 


“SIDE-LINE POULTRY KEEPING” 


Is the name of a new book by Edgar Warren, the popular and reliable writer upon poultry tupics. It is written for the man or Woman who wants to add to their 
income in spare time that will not interfere with their present occupation. It is so plainly written that the person who never kept a hen, by following the instruc- 
tions of the book, can make a success from the start. Tells what breeds pay and what do not. Discusses pigeon raising, fruit growing, berries and gardening 
in connection with poultry. Describes two simple practical poultry houses which can be built at low cust and suld when the owner gets through with them. Tells 
how to hatch and brood chicks, both naturally and artificiallv, and describes a wondertul biooder system that can be instalied at low cost. Do you know how to 
pick out the layers? Can you tell with your eyes shut which hens are laying ani which are not? “‘Side-Lire Poultry Keeping’’ will show you. It will teli you 
what to feed for eggs, how to get fertle eggs.. how to grow green food in the winter, how to make li, e powder that wiil kill the lice as soon as it touches them, 
what to do in case of sickness, etc., etc. Shows you how you can get the top-notch prices for what you have to sell. Has a chapter on ‘‘Laying Down Eggs’’ 
which gives the two methods which are absulutely safe and reliatle. Lay down eggs in March and April and sell them in November and December and make 100 
per cent. profit. Drawings and description of a trap-nest with which to keep indiv dual records. Gives Mr. Duniap’s cure for White Diarrhoea. Tells how to 
send dressed fowls to market with empty crops without shrinkage in weight. These are but a few of the good things in the bok. 
Invaluable to every man who wishes to make money on the side, and indispensable to the man who is looking forward to the 
Special Offer free, independent, healthful life of the poultry farm. Ninety-six pages ; illustrated. ce 50 cents, or with the American 
Poultry Advocate one year, 75 cents, two years’ subscription and book for $1.0, or given as a premium for two yearly subscrip- 
Only $1.00 96 pagebook tions at 50 or cach. Our paper is handsqmely iliustrated, 44 to 120 pages, 50 cents per year. 3 months’ trial, 10 cents, 
. . J 
and the leading Poultry SAMPLE FREE. atalogue of poultry books free 


Paper for 2 years. American Poultry Advocate, 169 Hodgkins Bldg., Syracus:, N.Y. 











REMOVAL NOTICE 


’ ESTABLISHED IN 1862 


‘THEODORE B. STARR, INc. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Take pleasure in announcing that they have moved to their 
New Building where they invite inspection of their most com- 
plete stock of Jewels, Diamond and Gold Jewelry, Artistic 
Silverware, Fine Clocks and Bronzes. 


AT FIFTH AVE. AND 47TH ST. 
NEW YORK 
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Survey of the World 


Two hundred Republi- 
can insurgent leaders, 
representing twenty- 
eight States, met at Chicago, October 16, 
and indorsed Robert Marion La Follette, 
of Wisconsin, for President, to succeed 
Mr. Taft at the expiration of his first 
term. They also declared in favor of 
a direct primary as a means for the ex- 
pression of the popular will. The La 
l‘ollette resolution was framed by a sub- 
committee of five and revised by former 
Secretary of the Interior Garfield and 
Representative Lenroot, of Wisconsin. 
The name of the Wisconsin Senator was 
frequently spoken by the delegates, and 
was atways cheered. The resolutions 
were, in part: 

“The progressive movement is a struggle to 
wrest the control of the government from the 
representatives of special privilege and re- 
store it to the control of the people. The 
issue is the same in all the States, tho the 
problem may be presented in different ways. 

“In the national field, the control of Gov- 
ernment by special privilege is evidenced by 
the influence and power of the reactionary 
leaders in both parties in checking or pre- 
venting the enactment ot progressive policies 
piedged by the Republican party. 

_ “The present condition of uncertainty in 
business is intolerable and destructive of in- 
dustrial prosperity. lt is worse than idle to 
leave the question ef whether great business 
enterprises are legal or not, merely to judicial 
determination. Industrial corporations should, 
ly affirmative legislative enactment, be given 
definite rules of conduct by which business 
hall be made safe and staple, while at the 
ame time the interests of the public should 

e fully safeguarded. We seek constructive 
egislation, not destructive litigation. 

“The record of Senator La Follette in State 
nd nation makes him a logical candidate for 
resident of the United States. His experi- 
nce, his character, his courage, his record of 
onstructive legislation and administrative 
bility meet the requirements for leadership 
uch as present conditions demand.” 


Next to Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
nd Nebraska sent the largest delega- 


The La Follette 
Conference 


tions. Medill McCormick called the 
meeting to order; George L. Record, of 
New Jersey, was elected chairman, and 
Senator Clapp, of Minnesota, was the 
first spec fh [ 
Washington headquarters of the Na- 
tional Progressive Republican Campaign 
Committee will be opened at Chicago. 
A second branch is likely to be estab- 
lished on the Pacific Coast. The 
Democratic National Committee will 
meet in Washington, January 8, to fix 
a time and place for holding the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. This will 
be a month later than the Republicans 
will meet for the same purpose, and 
means that, as usual, the Republican 
will precede the Democratic convention, 
which probably will be called for the 
latter part of June. Chicago is about 
the only city now under consideration 
by the members of the Republican com- 
mittee. There is a spirited contest over 
the designation of a place for holding 
the Democratic convention, Baltimore 
being particularly active, and Kansas 
City, St. Louis and St. Paul being in the 
running. 
) 

The President’s special 
train, bearing, besides 
Mr. Taft, a score of 
California officials and many journalists, 
narrowly escaped destruction early on 
the morning of October 16. A South- 
ern Pacific Railroad watchman at Ga- 
victa discovered two men ona non-union 
bridge at that point, and, when threat- 
ened by them, fired upon them. Later 
he discovered eighteen sticks of dyna- 
mite under the bridge, and subsequent 
search disclosed more dynamite and ten 
feet of fuse. The plan was to destroy 
the bridge; whether the death of the 
President was a part of the conspiracy 


The President’s 
Progress 
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is not known. To his original 13,000 
mile itinerary Mr. Taft has decided to 
add some eighteen days of travel. The 
addition includes a day in Morgantown, 
W. Va.; four days at Hot Springs, Va., 
for a rest; two or three days at his home 
in Cincinnati; a tour thru Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and probably a stop in Vir- 
ginia. This will delay the President’s 
return to Washington nearly three 
weeks, bringing him to the White House 
about November tro. The President 
told an audience at New Castle, Wyo., 
last week, that the enforcement of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law would be con- 
tinued, “no matter whether we be 
damned or not.” At El Paso, Tex., 
to the four visiting Governors from New 
Mexico, Arizona, Sonora and Chihua- 
hua, Governor Colquitt, of Texas, pro- 
posed that the Governors wire President 
Taft an endorsement of his administra- 
tion regardless of politics or sectionalism. 
The proposal was unanimously agreed 
wr. * 


™& 

The Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. 
W. L. Fisher, has 
returned from a 7,000-mile journey to 
and thru Alaska, and has been inter- 
viewed at New York. He said that he 
was convinced that the final solution of 
Alaska’s problems must lie in action by 
Congress. Legislation to open the way 
to the proper development of the Terri- 
tory is needed. The Secretary said, in 
part: ‘ 

“The trouble is that matters are now at a 
deadlock. The extremists of the conserva- 
tion party prefer to hunt political advantage 
by more or less patent demagogy and insist 
that none of the resources of the Territory 
shall be thrown open to development. The 
extremists of the other party, the exploiters, 
want no control by the Government and the 
indiscriminate grabbing of everything. Neith- 
er wing can be made to yield a particle and 
it is only the moderate partisans who can be 
brought together on a platform of construc- 
tive legislation. .. . My trip showed me some 
amusing contradictions. I learned that it is 
the hardy pioneer who sits at a rosewood 
desk in Chicago, Detroit or Seattle who cries 
the loudest against what he calls the exploi- 
tation of Alaska by wicked capitalists, and it 
is the man on the ground up there who wants 
the resources of the country thrown wide 
open. He knows more than the hardy pio- 
neer in the States, even if his attitude is just 


as dangerous to the ultimate welfare of the 
lerritory.” 


Mr. Fisher on Alaska 
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Mr. Fisher declined to discuss the Con- 
troller Bay question offhand further than 
to say that the value of the bay as a 
harbor had been overestimated. The full 
resources of Alaska remain unknown, 
he added. So inadequate are transporta- 
tion facilities in the new country that 
great wealth which lies in the interior 
cannot be reached until such time as the 
extension of the railroads opens the way. 
‘the development of all of the mineral 
properties depends largely upon a cheap 
and plentiful coal supply, for water 
power can be counted on only during the 
warm season. The discovery of fuel oil 
at Cordova, which can be transported at 
cheaper rates than coal, promises to 
solve the problem of fuel for the Copper 
River and Northern Railroad, the 
Alaska Steamship Company and_ the 
Bonanza concentrator plant, and the field 
for fuel oil will doubtless be extended. 
One of Mr. Fisher’s greatest surprises 
was learning something of Alaska’s 
agricultural possibilities. 

“People down here,” said the Secretary, 
“have no idea of the fertility of some of the 
Alaskan lands in the warm belt along the sea, 
and there is no doubt that in years to come 
Alaska will be producing much agricultural 
wealth.” 

——The southwestern coast of Alaska 
was visited again last week by an earth- 
quake which interrupted sluicing mining 
operations and shook up the glaciers. A 
cable despatch from Cordova says that 
the shock was less severe than that of 
September 22, but it lasted several sec- 
onds. 

& 


In the Lorimer hearing, John 


Grafters MM. Peffers, formerly secre- 


tary to Senator Hopkins, testi- 
fied that he had reason to believe four 
legislators at least were bribed to vote 
for Lorimer. One of these was State 
Senator McCormick, and the alleged 
amount was $2,500. McCormick subse- 
quently denied the charges, tho he did 
change over from Hopkins to Lorimer. 
State Representative Terrill testified that 
he had been informed that his vote was 
worth $1,000 to Lorimer. Edward Hines, 
Chicago lumber magnate, and alleged 
treasurer of the Lorimer election fund, 
was called before the Senate sub-com- 
mittee in executive session. Ex-State 
Representative Shephard, a Democrat, 
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testified that he had voted for Lorimer 
on condition that a certain enemy of his 
be ousted from his post office; but Mr. 
Lorimer had not kept his bargain —— 
The Senatorial inquiry into the re-elec- 
tion of Senator Stephenson continues, 
the subcommittee meeting at Milwaukee. 
Testimony has been given to the effect 
that $110,000 was raised to be used by 
Robert J. Shields in the interests of 
Senator Stephenson during the cam- 
paign, this amount being in addition to 
Mr. Stephenson’s large payments. A 
clerk in the office of the comptroller of 
Atlantic City, N. J., and a wealthy mer- 
chant of that town have been convicted 
of conspiracy to pervert election laws at 
the 1909 elections by buying votes. Other 
cases will now be put on trial. 
& 

Herman Bolton, an 
American, arrived at 
Panama from (Guay- 
aquil, on the 11th, and died in the Ancon 
Hospital on the 17th of bubonic plague. 
All the necessary precautions were taken 
as to the passengers on the ship and 
their baggage, and no additional cases 
are expected. Jamaica has quarantined 
vessels from Colon——Owing to Mr. 
Taft’s disapproval, the project of making 
a great naval station at Colon has been 
given up. Colonel Goethals has been in- 
structed to build there a shipyard for 
docking and repairing merchant vessels, 
with dry docks, machine shops, ete.—— 
The Canal Commission, in its annual re- 
port, urges that legislation concerninz 
canal tolls be enacted without delay, as 
foreign shipping interests should have at 
least eighteen months’ notice about the 
rates, which will affect plans for enlarging 
trade fleets. The commission says ships 
will pass thru the canal by January 1, 
1g14, and possibly six months earlier. It 
recommends that the Government, while 
supplying coal and oil for its own 
ships, shall also sell to other ships, and 
even dock and repair them.——Several 
steamship companies are enlarging their 
fleets because of the approaching com- 
pletion of the canal. The American- 
Hawaiian Company, now using eighteen 
ships, has ordered four large freighters 
for service, by way of the canal, between 
New York and Honolulu. The Pacific 
\lail, Ward, Clyde and Mallory lines are 


The Panama Canal 
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to have new ships. The new Atlantic & 
Pacific Company expects to build fifteen. 
In Stockholm a company has been form- 
ed to build ships for a line to San Fran- 
cisco, intending to carry California fruit 
to Sweden. A London company will 
have a fleet of refrigerating carriers for 
the Pacific Coast trade. A_ shipping 
authority says that fifty new ships will 
surely be constructed and that orders for 
fifty more are in sight. After the 
close of the annual meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association in 
New Orleans, next month, there will be 
an excursion of bankers to the Canal 
Zone, and four steamships have been 
chartered for it. It is reported that 
German capitalists are considering nego- 
tiations with Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
for the construction of a canal on the 
Nicaragua route, but with a cut from the 
lake to the Pacific at the Sapoa River, in 
Costa Rica, some distance south of the 
line originally chosen. 
as 

At a mass meeting in Ha- 
vana, the Cuban Veterans’ 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 


. Association angrily protest- 
ed against the appointment to office, by 


President Gomez, of Spaniards who 
fought against the revolutionists. The 
veterans complained of the presence of 
Senor Chalons and Sefior Martinez- 
Ortiz in the Cabinet, and threatened to 
lynch every Spanish officeholder in the 
country. A thousand of them, led by 
General Loynaz del Castillo and Colonel 
Aranda, marched to the palace. present- 
ed resolutions of protest and repeated 
the threats. President Gomez declined 
to. be guided by the complainants. Two 
days later, on the 21st, Sefior Chalons, 
Secretary of Public Works, tendered his 
resignation, but the President refused to 
accept it. A majority of the army of- 
ficers and of the police are members of 
the Veterans’ Association. It is re- 
ported that not long before the destruc- 
tion of the “Maine,” an officer of the 
Dittmar Powder Company, in this coun- 
try, sold to an agent of General Weyler 
5,000 pounds of dynamite, 250 explod- 
ers, a large quantity of insulated wire 
and a battery which could be used in ex- 
ploding a mine; also, that a part of the 
wire_was recently discovered in the vicin- 
ity of the wreck. ‘ne story is told with 
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many details and names, but full con- 
firmation is lacking. 


a 

The Philippine “\t the opening of the 
Islands session of the Philippine 
Assembly, on the 16th, 
the delegates declared that they intended 
to lay aside politics and to make work 
for independence secondary to a move- 
ment for industrial development. At 
the Lake Mohonk Conference, on the 
20th, Dr. Heiser, the Philippine Director 
of Health, spoke at length of the efforts 
of our Government to promote sanita- 
tion and reduce the death rate in the 
islands. At the beginning more than 
6,000,000 Filipinos were vaccinated. In 
Manila and the neighboring districts, 
where formerly the annual number of 
deaths from smallpox was about 6,000, 
there was not one death from this disease 
last year. Manila’s supply of polluted 
water has been displaced by a pure sup- 
ply from an uninhabited watershed, and 
sewers have been built. There has been 
reform in the methods of burying the 
dead. Great advances have been made 
in prison sanitation, and the death rate in 
prisons has been reduced to a normal 
percentage. Under Spanish rule nearly 
all of the 5,000 lepers were at large; 
4,000 of them are now collected in an 
island colony. Hygiene is taught in 3,500 
public schools. Edward S. Bruce, of 
Manila, said only 10 per cent. of the peo- 

ple were fitted for self-government. 

st ; 

José Pino Suarez was 
elected Vice-President. 
In a nearly complete 
list of electoral votes he had 8,238, De la 
Barra 4,956,.and Dr, Francisco Gomez 
2,606. It is expected that Suarez will 
not enter the Cabinet, but will continue 
to be Governor of Yucatan. The inau- 
guration will take place on or about No- 
vember 15, and immediately thereafter 
De la Barra will go to Europe. The 
new Government will encourage the 
States to promote the construction of 
railways thru undeveloped parts of the 
country. Jalisco is guaranteeing the 
bonds of a French company for a line 
of 250 miles from Guadalajara to the 
Pacific. An English syndicate will build 
a road from Zacatecas to the Bolanos 
mining district. The National Railways 


The Situation in 
Mexico 
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Company is making five branches, in all 
about 350 miles. Madero’s attitude to- 
ward the Pearson oil concessions and 
monopolistic combinations is defined in a 
letter : 

“Replying to your letter relative to the pe- 

troleum interest of our country, my recent 
declarations to Lord Cowdray were limited 
to an assurance that if said concessions had 
been granted in conformity with the law, and 
if the concessionnaire had complied with all 
the obligations thereof, the new Government 
would respect them. I added that I would 
oppose the formation in Mexico of all kinds 
of monopolies or combinations tending to limit 
competition in trade.” 
Madero, on the 21st, was cheered as he 
addressed the prisoners in the peniten- 
tiary at Monterey, where, a little more 
than a year ago, he was imprisoned in a 
cell for opposing the rule of Diaz. The 
Government, upon statements made by 
Madero and others, paid the expenses of 
the revolution. Sefior Granados, Minis- 
ter of the Interior, and Ernesto Madero, 
Minister of Finance, reported to Con- 
gress that $320,000 had been paid, the 
leading items being as follows: Arms 
and ammunition, $154,000; lawyers’ fees, 
$53,000; railroad fares, $56,000; revo- 
lutionary juntas or agencies at Wash- 
ington, San Antonio and El Paso, $39,- 
000; newspapers, $12,000. Hostilities 
continue in the extreme southern States 
of Chiapas and Yucatan. In a battle at 
Chiapache more than 100 were killed by 
the Federal troops; at Copaonala the 
Federals captured the town after a five 
hours’ fight; at Concordia they took the 
town and then destroyed it by fire. There 
were reports that the revolts in the south - 
were in the interest of Reyes, and that 
he had the aid of President Cabrera, of 
Guatemala, who was supplying rifles. 
\rms had been landed, it was said, on 
the Yucatan coast. A small uprising in 
Tabasco was also ascribed to the influ- 
ence of Reyes. He said he was only a 
spectator, adding that the discontent was 
due to lack of liberty at the election. 
Zapata’s army in Morelos has not been 
subdued. A story was published that in 
a battle on the 16th, 7 miles from Cuer- 
navaca, his forces were cut to pteces 
and 200 of his men killed, the Federal 
loss exceeding 100. But a later official 
report showed that Zapata lost only 
twenty-one men, and that the Federal 
casualties were inconsiderable. 
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There is reported to be 
much unrest in Guate- 
mala, because of the 
broad concessions recently granted to 
Americans, who have obtained exclusive 
:Tivileges for mining and exploration in 
all parts of the country——From Cuba 
comes a story that Zelaya, the deposed 
President of Nicaragua, has sent arms 
to Ecuador, where they are to remain 
until he shall need them in a movement 
against the Nicaraguan Government ; 
also, that he has the aid of those whose 
concessions (granted by himself) have 
been .annulled by Nicaragua’s present 
rulers. To the increased price of cof- 
fee is ascribed the presence at Cornell 
Univers'ty of fifteen young men from 
Brazil. Last year there were only two. 
Nearly all of these young men, sons of 
coffee planters, are taking the course in 
engineering. ‘There is some specula- 
tion at Lima about the fact that 12,000 
Chilean troops and 18,000 soldiers of 
Bolivia’s army are at the same time 
practising maneuvers on land adjacent 
to Peru’s frontier. It is reported in 
Buenos Ayres that an American corpo- 


Central and 
South America 


ration intends to buy the entire Argen- 
tine crop of linseed, and has already 
bought one-sixth of it, or 100,000 tons. 
——A recent municipal census shows 
that Buenos Ayres has a population of 
1,314,163, being the largest of the Latin- 


American cities. Our  consul-general 
there says that 4,836 ships entered that 
port last year, and that only three of 
them were ships of the United States. 
s 

The Canadian census figures 
are a great disappointment to 
patriots. The total population, 
7.081.869, is a million under what was 
expected. In 1go1 the populat?on was 
5.371,315. The population of certain 
‘ities and their gains are as follows: 


Canada 


Total. 
466,197 


Gain. 
198,467 
0,227 
167,200 
93,090 
73.323 
10,084 
22,256 
27,901 
11,839 
12.266 
Mite ee hil dreiaco: kpc 26,412 
he parliamentary representation of the 


\lontreal 
Quebec 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver 
Victoria 
!-dmonton 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
\loosejaw 
Ottawa 
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West will now be increased; that of the 
East reduced. The basis of representa- 
tion will henceforth be one seat to 30,000 
populatior, instead of 25,000. Even so, 
11 new seats will be added, bringing the 
membership of the Dominion Parliament 
up to 232. 


& 


The Royal Commission 
which was appointed in 
August to recommend re- 
forms in the arbitration laws has made 
its report. The great railroad strike was 
ended, or at least suspended, by the 
promise of the appointment of the com- 
mission, which has ever since been occu- 
pied by taking evidence. The report of 
the commission, however, altho unani- 
mous and signed by Arthur Henderson, 
ex-chairman of the Parliamentary Labor 
party, and John Burnett, labor repre- 
sentative of the Board of Trade, is so far 
from meeting the demands of the men 
that instead of pacifying them it may 
serve as the signal for another and more 
serious strike. The aim of the railroad 
strike of last summer, in so far as it had 
a definite aim, was to compel the compa- 
nies to conduct all negotiations with their 
employees thru the officials of the trades 
unions, but on this point the commission 
has come to the conclusion “that with 


British Labor 
Problems 


their great responsibilities the companies 


cannot and should not be expected to 
permit any intervention between them 
and their men on the subjects of disci- 
pline and management.” The men are, 
however, permitted to appoint a “secre- 
tary-advocate” to represent them upon 
the conciliation boards, and he may be a 
union officer. It is proposed that the 
new scheme remain in force until Janu- 
ary 6, 1914. All questions affecting the 
hours of work, wages and conditions of 
service that cannot be settled by negotia- 
tion shall be referred to a sectional board 
of conciliation, whose decisions are to be 
final and remain in force for a vear. The 
central boards, the appeal to which was 
the chief cause of delay under the old 
scheme, are to be abolished. Differences 
as to the interpretation of the settlements 
are to be decided by the chairman of the 
board. Questions as to the interpretation 
of the plan are to be settled by the Board 
of Trade. The conciliation boards may 
select their own chairman, but if they 
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cannot agree the Board of Trade is to 
appoint one from a panel prepared for 
that purpose. The report condemns 
strikes until all available conciliation ma- 
chinery is proved futile and recommends 
that the strikers shall not be permitted to 
incite or coerce the men who wish to re- 
main at work by threats or any form of 
intimidation. The officials of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants de- 
clare that the report will not meet the 
approval of the railway men. Mr. 
Lloyd-George will have difficulty in be- 
ing able to carry out his promise that the 
Insurance Bill will be passed before the 
end of the year. Vigorous protests have 
been made against the bill by the physi- 
cians, friendly societies and other classes. 
The scope of the biil is so great, since it 
provides for the insurance against sick- 
ness and disability of about 14,700,000 
working men and women, and the inter- 
ests involved are so diverse that altho all 
parties agree to the principle of the bill it 
will be difficult to harmonize them on de- 
tails. The second section of the bill, insur- 
ing workingmen against unemployment, 
provides still more contentious material. 
But Mr. Ramsey MacDonald, leader of 
the Laborites in the House of Commons, 
has pledged the support of his party to 
the bill, and it is likely to be passed in 
some form or other. It is assumed that 
the leaders of the Government and Op- 
position have agreed that no_ political 
crisis shall be precipitated during the 
King’s absence in India. The ener- 
getic protest made by the aged Lord 
Halisbury against the acquiescence of the 
leaders to the passage of the Parlia- 
mentary Bill has resulted in the organ- 
ization of a Halisbury Club, composed of 
Unionist members from both Houses of 
Parliament, 

“for the purpose of concentrating the energy 
and securing the cooperation of all their fel- 
low-citizens who intend to restore a free Con- 
stitution to the United Kingdom and _ insist 
on the revival and maintenance of principles 
which they hold to be vital to national and 
imperial existence.” 
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The Occupation The Italians are meet- 


ing with a more stub- 
born resistance from 
the smaller towns on the Tripolitan coast 
than from the capital. Khoms (Lebda), 
a town of 3,500 people, about sixty miles 


of Tripoli 
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east of the city of Tripoli, surrendered 
after a few shots, but in the capture of 
Derna and Bengazi in Cyreniaca, or 
Barca, further to the eastward, the Ital- 
ian troops suffered serious losses, the ex- 
tent of which, however, has not been of- 
ficially disclosed. Derna, which was cap- 
tured in 1805 by the American General 
William Eaton in his attempt to over- 
throw the Pasha of Tripoli, is now a 
town of only about 4,000 inhabitants. 
Early in the week an Italian squadron, 
composed of five warships, three de- 
stroyers and a transport carrying a bat- 
talion of infantry, appeared and drew up 
in a semicircle before the town. When 
summoned to surrender the Turkish 
commander refused and demanded, on 
his part, the withdrawal of the Italian 
squadron. <A deputation of Arabs from 
Derna, however, went on board the flag- 
ship to beg the Vice-Admiral not to 
bombard the town. They professed 
friendship for the Italians, and said that 
the Turkish garrison consisted of only 
a hundred men with two guns. The bat- 
tleship “Napoli” opened the bombard- 
ment with a few shells, destroying the 
earthworks along the shore. At noon the 
cruiser “Pisa” destroyed the barracks 
end then lowered a pinnace for the pur- 
pose of making a landing, but this was 
fired upon by the Turks. Then the whole 
squadron opened fire on the fortifica- 
tions, and in the afternoon the bombard- 
ment was repeated. Nine pinnaces were 
then sent ashore under fire of the Turks, 
who did not cease their resistance until 
the magazine was blown up. In the at- 
tack on Bengazi, a town of about 20,000 
inhabitants, four battleships, fcur cruis- 
ers, three destroyers and two flotillas of 
torpedo boats took part. The Turkish 
commander having refused to surrender 
when the squadron arrived on October 
18, the bombardment began at six o’clock 
in the morning and continued until dark. 
Late in the afternoon a detachment of 
sailors and soldiers effected a landing on 
the beach in the face of a sharp rifle fire. 
They held their position until reinforce- 
ments had raised their number to 4,000, 
then carried by night assault the barracks 
in the village of Sidi Hassein. On the 
following day Bengazi was occupied. In 
this case the Arabs joined with the Turks 
in the defense——The new Grand 
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Vizier, Said Pasha, in his address te the 
Turkish Parliament, said that the replies 
received from the Powers in regard to 
mediation were more favorable than was 
generally believed, as would be seen 
later. The Government had abstained 
from reprisals against the Italians in 
Turkey, because it wished a heavy in- 
demnity, such as France had to pay to 
Germany. The policy of the Govern- 
ment was to combine passive resistance 
with diplomatic efforts. He opposed the 
cession of Tripoli for a monetary cons‘d- 
eration. On hearing his statement the 
Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 125 
to 60 exprest its confidence in the Gov- 
ernment to safeguard effectively the sov- 
ereign rights of the Sultan in Tripoli and 
the integrity of the Empire. It was 
moved by the Tripolitan Deputies that 
the Chamber impeach the ex-Vizier, 
Hakki Pasha, and his Cabinet for having 
weakened the garrison at Tripoli by the 
removal of men and arms. It is persist- 


ently asserted and repeatedly denied that 
Turkey is to be admitted to the Triple 
\lliance on terms of equality with Ger- 


many, Austria and Italy. It is also 
rumored that Italy intends to occupy 
Lesbos and other islands in the A£gean 
Sea unless Turkey promptly consents to 
the annexation of Tripoli. 

s 


The revolutionists have 
held their own during the 
week and seem to be ga‘n- 
ing in popularity in the country gener- 
ally. They have complete possession of 
the three cities at the junction of the 
Yang-tse River with the Han River, 
Wu-chang, Han-kow and Han-yang. 
\ltogether, these cities have a popula- 
tion of about a million and a half and 
form the most important commercial 
and manufacturing center of the Chinese 
mpire. The Yang-tse at this point is 
1.400 feet wide, and being more than 40 
feet deep, is navigable for the largest 
ocean vessels. The city of I-chang, 
about 400 miles further up the Yang-tse, 
and Chang-sha, to the southward, have 
declared for the revolution, and risings 
in the c‘ties on the lower Yang-tse are 
likely to occur shortly. But so far the 
successes of the revolutionists have been 


The Chinese 
Rebellion 
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confined to the immediate vicinity of 
Wu-chang. The fighting near Han-kow 
on the 17th and 18th, which was report- 
ed from Peking as a Government vic- 
tory, turns out to have been quite the re- 
verse. The insurgent forces did indeed 
withdraw on the first day after a short 
conflict, but this was because of a fail- 
ure of their supply of ammunition. The 
next morning they again crossed the 
river with 5,000 men, but found the 
imperialist camp deserted, for the troops 
had retreated seven miles further up the 
railroad to the north. The imperialist 
naval force in the river, consisting of 
three cruisers, three gunboats and three 
torpedo boats, took part in the engage- 
ment, but their aim was so poor that 
they did no damage except to set fire to 
buildings with their shells. Afterward 
Admiral Sah withdrew his vessels sev- 
eral miles down the river, out of danger, 
because, it is said, he feared that the 
crews would mutiny and go over to the 
revolutionists. A Red Cross corps was 
extemporized by foreign nurses and 
physicians, and many of the wounded 
cared for in the mission hospitals. The 
river station fell into the hands of revo- 
lutionists, and they apparently control 
the southern section of the Peking and 
Han-kow Railroad as far north as the 
mountains which form the boundary be- 
tween the Ho-nan and Hu-peh prov- 
inces. If they can hold the passes thru 
this range. the imperialist troops from 
Peking will find it difficult to enter the 
Yang-tse Valley. The Minister of War, 
General Yin Chang, has established his 
headquarters at Sin-yang-chow, north of 
the mountains, about 100 miles from 
Han-kow, and is reported to have 
20,000 troops under his command. He 
is not, however, attempting an advance 
upon the enemy, and Yuan Shi-kai, to 
whom has been entrusted the task of 
putting down the rebellion, calls him 
“boastful and incapable.” Yuan Shi-kai 
is understood to have accepted the posi- 
tion of Viceroy of Hu-peh and Hu-nan, 
the revolted provinces, on condition that 
he be allowed to organize hts own army 
of 10,000 men, and that $2,000,000 be 
appropriated for his use; also that he be 
empowered to offer constitutional con- 
cessions to the rebels. He is said to 
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favor the opening of parliament next 
year, instead of in 1913, as promised, 
and the appointment of a responsible 
Cabinet composed exclusively of Chinese 
instead of Manchus. Yuan Shi-kai, 
however, appears reluctant to take an 
active part against the revolutionists, ex- 
cusing himself on the ground that he is 
still suffering from the rheumatism 
which the edict of 1908 gave as the 
reason for his dismissal from the post 
of commander-in-chief. Every day it 
has been reported from Peking that he 
was about to start for the front, but he 
has not yet done so.——The Senate, or 
preliminary national assembly, met on 
October 22, and took a decided stand in 
opposition to the imperial Government. 
Resolutions will be introduced calling 
for the dismissal of Sheng-Hsuan-huai, 
Minister of Posts and Communications, 
who negotiated the foreign loans for 
railroads, and demanding the release of 
the president and vice-president of the 
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Provincial Assembly in Sze-chuan, who 
were imprisoned by the Viceroy because 
of their oppos‘tion to foreign railroad 
construction. The Government asked 
for a loan of $3,000,000 for military 
purposes from the English, German, 
French and American capitalists who 
were to furnish the $50,000,000 railroad 
loan, but they refused to provide the 
money. A request has also been sent to 
the Powers that the imperial Govern- 
ment be allowed to suspend the monthly 
payments of. the Boxer indemnity of 
$333,000,000 during the disorders. Gov- 
ernment. bank notes are either refused 
or accepted at a discount of 20 per cent. 
or more. Runs are made upon native 
and foreign banks, and many failures 
are reported. There are twelve vessels 
of the American navy, under the com- 
mand of Rear-Admiral Murdock, in the 
Yang-tse River or at Shanghai—three 
cruisers, two destroyers, five gunboats. 
one transport and one collier. 
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The Social Value of the Telephone 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON 


[Our readers will remember Mr. Casson, who has been a frequent contributor to THe 


INDEPENDENT in recent years. 
special study of tke tele, hone.—EDITOR. ] 


HAT we migit call the telephon- 
W izat.on of city life, for lack of 
a simpler word, has remark- 
ably altered our manner of living from 
what it was in the days of Abraham 
Lincoln. It has enabled us to be more 
social and co-operative. It has literally 
abolished the isolation of the separate 
family. It has become so truly an organ 
of the soc‘al body that we now enter into 
contracts by telephone, give evidence, try 
lawsuits, make speeches, propose mar- 
riage, confer degrees, appeal to voters, 
and do almost everything else that is a 
matter of speech. 

In stores and hotels this wire traffic 
has grown to an almost bewildering ex- 
tent. The one hundred largest hotels in 
New York City have 21,000 telephones 
—nearly as many as the continent of 
Africa and more than the kingdom of 
Spain. In an average year they send 
6,000,000 messages. The Waldorf- 
Astoria alone tops all residential build- 
ings with 1,120 telephones and 500,000 
calls a year; while merely the Christmas 
Itve orders that flash into Marshall 
l‘ield’s store, or John Wanamaker’s, 
have risen as high as 3,000. 

Whether the telephone concentrates 
population or scatters it is a question 
that has not yet been examined. It is 
certainly true that it has made the sky- 
scraper possible, and thus helped to cre- 
ate an absolutely new type of city, that 
was never imagined even in the fairy 
tales of ancient nations. The skyscraper 
is ten years younger than the telephone. 
lt is now generally admitted to be the 
ileal building for business offices. It is 
one of the few types of architecture that 
way fairly be called American. And its 
cfhiciency is largely, if not mainly, due to 

e fact that its inhabitants may run 

rands by telephone as well as by ele- 

tor. 

There seems to be no activity which is 


Since writing the history of the steel business, he has made a 


not being made more convenient by the 
telephone. It is used to call the duck- 
shooters in Western Canada when a 
flock of birds has arrived, and to direct 
the movements of the Dragon in Wag- 
ner’s grand opera “Siegfried.” At the 
last Yale-Harvard football game it con- 
veyed the almost instantaneous news to 
50,000 people in various parts of New 
England. At the Vanderbilt Cup race 
its wires girdled the track and reported 
every gain or mishap of the racing autos. 
And at such extensive pageants as that 
of the Quebec Tercentenary, in 1908, 
where 4,000 actors came and went upon 
a 10-acre stage, every order was given 
by a telephone. 

Public officials, even in the United 
States, have been slow to change from 
the old-fashioned and more dignified use 
of written documents and uniformed 
messengers; but in the last ten years 
there has been a sweeping revolution in 
this respect. Government by telephone! 
This is the new idea that has already 
arrived in the more efficient departments 
of the Federal service. And as for the 
present Congress, that body has gone so 
far as to plan for a special system of its 
own, in both Houses, so that all official 
announcements may be heard by wire. 

Garfield was the first among American 
l’residents to possess a telephone. An 
exhibition instrument was placed in his 
house, without cost, in 1878, while he 
was still a member of Congress. Nei- 
ther Cleveland nor Harrison, for tem- 
peramental reasons, used the magic wire 
very often. In their time, there was 
one lonely, idle telephone in the White 
House, used by the servants several 
times a week. But with McKinley came 
a new order of things. To him a tele- 
phone was more than a necessity. It 
was a pastime—an exhilarating sport. 
He was the one Pres:dent who really 
reveled in the comforts of telephony. In 
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i895 he had sat in his Canton home and 
heard the cheers of the Chicago Conven- 
tion. Later he sat there and ran the first 
Presidential telephone campaign—talked 
to his managers in thirty-eight States. 
Thus he came to regard the telephone 
with a higher degree of appreciation 
than any of his predecessors, and eulo- 
gized it on many public occasions. “It 
is bringing us all closer together,” was 
his favorite phrase. 

To Roosevelt the telephone was main- 
ly for emergencies. He used it to the 
full during the Chicago Convention of 
1907 and the Peace Conference at Ports- 
mouth. But with Taft the telephone be- 
came again the common avenue of con- 
versation. He introduced at least one 
new telephonic custom—a long distance 
talk with his family every evening when 
he is away from home. Instead of the 


solitary telephone of Cleveland-Harrison 
days, the White House has now a branch 
exchange of its own—*“ Main 6,’—with 
a sheaf of wires that branch out into 
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every room as well as to the nearest 
central. 

Next to public officials, bankers were 
perhaps the last to accept the facilities 
of the telephone. They were slow to 
abandon the old fallacy that no business 
can be done without a written record. 
James Stillman, of New York, was first 
among bankers to foresee the telephone 
era. As early as 1875, while Beli was 
teaching his infant telephone to talk, 
Stillman risked $2,000 in a scheme to 
establish a crude dial system of wire 
communication, which later grew into 
New York's first telephone exchange. 
At the present time the banker who 
works closest to his telephone is prob- 
ably George W. Perkins, of the J. P. 
Morgan group of bankers. “He is the 
only man,” says Morgan, “who can 
raise twenty millions in twenty minutes.” 
The Perkins plan of rapid transit teleph- 
ony is to prepare a list of names, from 
ten to thirty, and to flash from one to 
another as fast as the operator can ring 
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them up. Recently one of the other 
members of the Morgan bank proposed 
io enlarge its telephone equipment. 

What will we gain by more wires?” 
asked the operator. “If we were to put 
in a 600-pair cable, Mr. Perkins would 
keep it busy.” 

The most brilliant feat of the tele- 
phone in the financial world was done 
during the panic of 1907. At the hight 
of the storm, on a Saturday evening, the 
New York bankers met in an almost 
desperate conference. They decided, as 
an emergency measure of self-protection, 
not to ship cash to Western banks. At 
midnight they telephoned this decision 
to the bankers of Chicago and St. Louis. 
These men, in turn, conferred by tele- 
phone, and on Sunday afternoon called 
up the bankers of neighboring States. 
And so the news went from ’phone to 
‘phone, until by Monday morning all 
bankers and chief depositors were aware 
of the situation, and prepared for the 
team play that prevented any general 
disaster. 

As for stockbrokers of the Wall Street 
species, they transact practically all of 
their business by telephone. In their 
Stock Exchange’ stand 641 booths, each 
one the terminus of a private wire. A 
firm of brokers will count it an ordinary 
year’s talking to send 50,000 messages, 
and there is one firm which last year 
sent twice as many. Of all brokers, the 
one who finally accomplished most by 
telephony was unquestionably E. H. 
Harriman. In the mansion that he built 
at Arden there were a hundred tele- 
phones, with sixty of them linked to the 
long-distance lines. What the brush is 
to the artist, what the chisel is to the 
sculptor, the telephone was to Harriman. 
He built his fortune with it. It was in 
his library—his bathroom—his private 
car—his camp in the Oregon wilderness. 
No transaction was too large or too in- 
volved to be settled over its wires. He 
saved the credit of the Erie by telephone 
—lent it $5,000,000 as he lay at home on 
a sick bed. “He is a slave to the tele- 
phone,” wrote a magazine editor. ‘Non- 
sense,” replied Harriman; “it is‘a slave 
to me.” 

The telephone arrived in time to pre- 
vent big corporations from being un- 
Wielly and aristocratic. The foreman 











WITH MR, TAFT THE TELEPHONE IS THE 
COMMON AVENUE OF CONVERSATION 


of a Pittsburgh coal company may now 
stand in his subterranean office and talk 
to the president of the Steel Trust, who 
sits on the twenty-first floor of a New 


York skyscraper. The long-distance 
talks, especially, have grown to be in- 
dispensable to the corporations whose 
plants are scattered and geographically 
misplaced—to the mills of New England, 
for instance, that use the cotton of the 
South and sell so much of their product 
to the Middle West. To the companies 
that sell perishable commodities, an in- 
stantaneous conversation with a buyer in 
a distant city has often saved a carload 
or a cargo. Such caterers as the meat 
packers, who were among the first to 
realize what Bell had made possible, 
have greatly accelerated the wheels of 
their business by inter-city conversations. 
For ten years or longer the Cudahys 
have talked every business morning be- 
tween Omaha and Boston, via 1,570 
miles of wire. 

In the refining of ojl, the Standard Oil 
Company alone, at its New York office, 
sends 230,000 messages a year. In the 
making of steel, a chemical analysis is 
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made of each caldron of molten pig iron 
when it starts on its way to be refined, 
and this analysis is sent by telephone to 
the steelmaker, so that he will know ex- 
actly how each potful is to be handled. 
In the floating of logs down rivers, in- 
stead of having relays of shouters to 
prevent the logs from jamming, there is 
now a wire along the bank, with a tele- 
phone linked on at every point of dan- 
ger. In the rearing of skyscrapers it is 
now usual to have a temporary wire 
strung vertically, so that the architect 
may stand on the ground and confer 
with a foreman who sits astride of a 
naked girder 300 feet up in the air. 
The first steamship line to use the tele- 
phone was the Clyde, which had a wire 
from their dock to the office in 1877; 
and the first railway was the Pennsyl- 
vania, which two years later was per- 
suaded by Professor Bell himself to give 
it a trial in Altoona. Since then this 
railroad has become the chief beneficiary 
of the art of telephony. It has 175 ex- 
changes, 400 operators, 13,000 telephones 
and 20,000 miles of wire—a more ample 
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system than the city of New York had 
in 1896. 

In the operation of trains the railroads 
have waited thirty years before they 
dared to trust the telephone, just as they 
waited fifteen years before they dared to 
trust the telegraph. In 1883 a few rail- 
ways used the telephone in a small way, 
but in 1907, when a law was passed that 
made telegraphers highly expensive, 
there was a general swing to the tele- 
phone. Several dozen roads have now 
put it in usé, some employing it as an 
associate of the Morse method and oth- 
ers as a complete substitute. It has al- 
ready been found to be the quickest way 
of dispatching trains. It will do in five 
minutes what the telegraph did in ten. 
And it has enabled railroads to hire 
more suitable men for the smaller offices. 

In news gathering, too, much more 
than in railroading, the day of the tele- 
phone has arrived. The Boston Globe 
was the first paper to receive news by 
telephone. Later came the Washington 


Star, which had a wire strung to the 
Capitol, and thereby gained an hour over 
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THE TELEPHONE ON A PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED TRAIN 


its competitors. 
papers receive most of their news over 


Today the evening 
the wire. This has resulted in a special- 
zation of reporters—one man runs for 
the news and another man writes it. 
Some of the runners never come to the 
office. They receive their assignments 
by telephone and their salary by mail. 
There are even a few who are allowed 
to telephone their news directly to a 
swift linotype operator, who clicks it 
into type on his machine without the 
scratch of pencil. This, of course, is the 
ideal method of news-gathering, which 
is rarely possible. 

A paper of the first class, such as the 
New York World, has now an outfit of 
twenty trunk lines and eighty telephones. 
ts outgoing calls are 200,000 a year and 
its incoming calls 300,000, which means 
that for every morning, evening and 
Sunday edition there has been an aver- 
age of 750 messages. The ordinary 
newspaper in a small town cannot afford 
such a service, but recently the United 
ress has originated a co-operative 


method. It telephones the news over 
one wire to ten or twelve papers at the 
same time. In ten minutes a thousand 
words can in this way be flung out to a 
dozen towns, as quickly as by telegraph 
and much more cheaply. 

3ut it is in a dangerous crisis, when 
safety seems to hang upon a second, that 
the telephone is at its best. It is the in- 
strument of emergencies—a sort of 
ubiquitous watchman. When a girl 
operator in the exchange hears a cry for 
help—“Quick! The hospital!” “The 
fire department!” “The police!’’ she sel- 
dom waits to hear the number. She 
knows it. She is trained to save half 
seconds. And it is at such moments, if 
ever, that the users of a telephone can 
appreciate its insurance value. No 
doubt, if a King Richard IIT were 
worsted on a modern battlefield, his in- 
stinctive cry would be—‘My kingdom 
for a telephone!” 

When instant action is needed in the 
city of New York, a general alarm can 
in five minutes be sent by the police 
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THE WARSHIP, TOO, HAS ITS CENTRAL 
Aboard U. S. S. “Rhode Island” 


wires over its whole vast area of 300 


square miles. When, recently, a gas 
main broke in Brooklyn, sixty girls were 
at once called to the centrals in that part 
of the city to warn the 10,000 families 
who had been placed in danger. When 
the ill-fated ‘General Slocum” caught 
fire, a mechanic in a factory on the 
waterfront saw the blaze and had the 
presence of mind to telephone the news- 
papers, the hospitals and the police. 
When a small child is lost, or a corivict 
has escaped from prison, or the forest 
is on fire, or some menace from the 
weather is at hand, the telephone gives 
the news. In one tragic case, the opera- 
tor in Folsom, N. M., refused to quit 
her post until she had warned her people 
of,a flood that had broken loose in the 
hills above the village. Because of her 
courage nearly all were saved, tho she 
herself was drowned at the switchboard. 

If the disaster cannot be prevented, it 
is the telephone, usually, that brings first 
aid to the injured. After the destruc- 
tion of San Francisco, Governor, Guild, 
of Massachusetts, sent an appeal for the 
stricken city to the 354 mayors of his 
State, and by the courtesy of the Bell 


company, which carried the messages 
free, they were delivered to the last and 
furthermost mayors in less than five 
hours. After the’ destruction of Mes- 
sina, an order for enough lumber to 
build 10,000 new houses was cabled to 
New York and telephoned to Western 
lumbermen. So quickly was this order 
filled that on the twelfth day after the 
arrival of the cablegram, the ships were 
on their way to Messina with the lum- 
ber. -After the Kansas City flood of 
1903, when the drenched city was with- 
out railways or street cars or electric 
lights, it was the telephone that held the 
city together and brought help to the 
danger spots. And after the Baltimore 
fire, the telephone exchange was the last 
to quit and the first to recover. Its girls 
sat on their stools at the switchboard un- 
til the window panes were broken by the 
heat. Then they pulled the covers over 
the board and walked out. .Two hours 
later the building was in ashes. Three 
hours later another building was rented 
on the unburned rim of the city and the 
wire chiefs were at work. In one day 
there was a system of wires for the use 
of the city officials. In two days these 
were linked to long-distance wires; and 
in eleven days a 2,000-line switchboard 
was in full working trim. T-his feat still 
stands as the record in rebuilding. 


In the supreme. emergency of war, the 
telephone is as indispensable, very near- 
ly, as the cannon. This, at least, is the 
belief of the Japanese, who handled their 
armies by telephone when they drove 
back the Russians. Each body of Jap- 
anese troops moved forward like a silk- 
worm, leaving behind it a glistening 
strand of red copper wire. At the deci 
sive battle of Mukden, the silkworm 
army, with a million legs, crept against 
the Russian hosts in a vast crescent, a 
hundred miles from end to end. By 
means of this glistening red wire, the 
various batteries and regiments were 
organized into fifteen divisions. Each 
group of three divisions was wired to a 
general, and the five generals were wired 
to.the great Oyama himself, who sat ten 
miles back of the firing line and sent h’- 
orders. Whenever a regiment lunge: 
forward, one of the soldiers carried « 
telephone set. If they held their posi 
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tion, two other soldiers ran up with a 
spool of wire. In this way and under 
fire of the Russian cannon, 150 miles of 
wire were strung across the battlefield. 
As the Japanese said, it was this “flying 
telephone” that enabled Oyama _ to 
manipulate his forces as handily as tho 
he were playing a game of chess. It 
was in this war, too, that the Mikado’s 
soldiers strung the costliest of all tele- 
phone lines, at 203 Metre Hill. When 
the wire had been basted up this hill to 
the summit, the fortress of Port Arthur 
lay at their mercy. But the climb had 
cost them 24,000 lives. 

Of the seven million telephones in the 
United States, about two million are in 
farmhouses. Every fourth American 
farmer is in telephonic touch with his 
neighbors and the market. Iowa leads 
among the farming States. Not to have 
a telephone, in Iowa, is to belong to 
what a Londoner would call the “sub- 
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merged tenth” of the population. Sec- 
ond in line comes Illinois, with Kansas, 
Nebraska and Indiana following closely 
behind; and at the foot of the list, in 
the matter of farm telephones, are Con- 
necticut and Louisiana. 

The first farmer who discovered the 
value of the telephone was the market 
gardener. Next came the bonanza 
farmer of the Red River Valley—such a 
man, for instance, as Oliver Dalrymple, 
of North Dakota, who found that by 
the aid of, the telephone he could plant 
and harvest 30,000 acres of wheat in a 
single season. Then, not more than 
half a dozen years ago, there arose a 
veritable Telephone Crusade among the 
farmers of the Middle West. Cheap 
telephones, that were fairly good, had 
by this time been made possible by the 
improvements of the Bell engineers ; and 
stories of what could be done by tele- 
phone became the favorite gossip of the 
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day. One farmer had kept his barn 
from being burned down by telephoning 
for his neighbors. Another had cleared 
$600 of extra profit on the sale of his 
cattle by telephoning to the best market. 
A third had rescued a flock of sheep by 
sending quick news of an approaching 
blizzard. A fourth had saved his son’s 
life by getting an instantaneous message 
to the doctor, and so on. 

How the telephone saved a $3,000,000 
fruit crop in Colorado, in 1909, is the 
story that is oftenest told in the West. 
Until that ye?r, the frosts in the spring 
nipped the buds. No farmer could be 
sure of his harvest. But in 1909 the 
fruit-growers bought smudge-pots — 
300,000 or more. These were placed in 
the orchards, ready to be lit at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Next, an alliance was 
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made with the United States Weather 
Bureau, so that whenever the- Frost 
King came down from the north, a 
warning could be telephoned to the 
farmers. Just when Colorado was pink 
with apple blossoms, the first warning 
came: “Get ready to light up your 
smudge-pots in half an hour.” Then 
the farmers telephoned to the nearest 
towns: “Frost is coming; come and help 
us in the orchards.” Hundreds of men 
rushed out into the country on horse- 
back and in wagons. In half an hour 
the last warning came: “‘Light up; the 
thermometer registers 29.” The smudge- 
pot artillery was set ablaze and kept 
blazing until the news came that the icy 
forces had retreated. And in this way 
every Colorado farmer who had a tele- 
phone saved his fruit. 


New York Ciry. 


Queen’s Lace 


BY ELEANOR DUNCAN WOOD 


Ab.uwn the shining meadows 
They twain have wandered wide, 
And she plucked the vagrant blossoms 
That nodded at her side, 
And in her eyes was laughter, 
And on her lips was.pride. 


“Nay, nay, my lowly lover, 
A village maid I be, 

But the scepter of a lordly land 
Is humbly proffered me, 

And the filmy laces of a queen 
Shall deck me royally.” 


Low sank his head in dolor. 
He had nor lands, nor gold, 
But strong brown hands to serve and guar‘! 
And a steadfast heart to hold, 
And—ah, the witchery of her smile 
Had made him overbold 


The flowers swayed to meet her, 
The fair sky bent above. 

Low came her voice, and sweeter 
Than call of mating dove. 

And on her lips was laughter, 
But in her eyes was love. 


“My scepter is the golden rod, 
Look up, beloved, and see, 


And the Queen’s lace blossoms on 


breast 


ms 


Deck me right royally ; 
For the kingdom of your faithful heart 
Is realm enough for me.” 


Maysvitie, Ky. 





Trustees and Professors 


BY THADDEUS P. THOMAS, Ph.D. 


[In our issue of September 28, 1911, we printed an article by 


titled “Some Rights of College Students.” 


This second article is a logical sequel. 


Themas, en- 
The 


Professor 


author is Professor of Economics and Sociology at Goucher College.—Ep1rTor.] 


66 O professors admitted without 
mussles!’ This is the notice 
which might be posted in 

front of a number of our colleges and 
universities. ‘hat number was increased 
during the past year. Every college that 
has adopted the muzzle policy has made 
its professors either subservient cowards 
if they have remained, or martyrs to the 
cause of free speech, if they have been 
forced to resign. 


Why call them martyrs? Because a 


person who “suffers for a principle” is 
a martyr, tho it must be confessed that 
these modern martyrdoms, which in- 
volve, at their worst, only semi-starva- 
tion, are gentle and bloodless affairs 
compared with those which used to red- 


den the sands of the arena. This mod- 
ern gentleness is fortunate for the mar- 
tyr but unfortunate for the truth. When 
persecution was public and violent, the 
blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
Church. Truth, crushed to earth, will 
rise again, if it is publicly crushed. But 
truth, ‘secretly chloroformed, has a 
harder time of it. A decade or two ago, 
before the gentler methods of martyr- 
dom had reached their present high de- 
gree of efficiency, professors were got- 
ten rid of almost openly. And in back- 
ward States, like Florida, where such 
dead issues as slavery and secession are 
considered vital topics of the day, the 
old-fashioned, awkward, public methods 
are still used to secure uniformity of 
opinion on these topics. But the up-to- 
date martyrdom is a marvel of clandes- 
tine dexterity. Subtle but irresistible 
influences are manipulated so as to make 
the professor move in a seemingly volun- 
tary manner from the professorial chair 
to the door and thence into the street, 
never to return. He can guess why, but 
he can prove nothing. 

Do the facts get into the papers? It 
‘an usually be so managed that they do 


not; but if they do, the great, honest, 
sleepy-headed public is likely to yawn 
and say, “Another teacher has lost his 
job, but why should it concern me?” 
And it is true that the purely personal 
sufferings of a professor ought not to be 
a matter of more concern than the equal 
sufferings of a janitor or a street-cleaner. 
The fate of the professor is relatively 
unimportant, even to the professor, if he 
has the spirit which a number of them 
have displayed. What is the fate of the 
truth? That is the important question. 
What happens if the professors who re- 
tain their positions cease to teach ad- 
vanced social doctrines for fear of the 
trustees? It is the object of th‘s article 
to state the rights of trustees, then 
that of professors, and, finally, to indi- 
cate that the teaching of those social 
truths which some men are desperately 
eager to suppress is a matter which con- 
cerns every member of society, from the 
smart set to the slums. 

The trustees have a right, in the first 
place, to require the professor to give 
the students an opportunity to study 
both sides of social questions and to 
form and express their own opinions. 
Students can no more attain judicial- 
mindedness by proxy than they can at- 
tain muscular development by proxy. 
Let the children of the capitalist and of 
the trade unionist first study the ques- 
tion, then speak their minds, and learn 
by actual’ practice the lesson of tolera- 
tion, if they are capable of learning it. 
And let the professor practise toleration 
toward those students who antagonize 
his views. He can show high devotion to 
freedom of speech by allowing it to be 
used against himself, when he could 
keep a monopoly of it. Professor Ross, 
himself a martyr to the cause of free 
speech, has exprest this noble ideal: 
*The genuine teacher wants fellows, not 
disciples, and his happiest hour is when 
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he finds the cub he has trained is now 
able to hold him at bay.” 

Again, the trustees have a right to re- 
quire the protessor to devote most of 
h.s time in the classroom to the gener- 
ally accepted facts and principles of his 
specialty. As an example of the way in 
which this right of the trustees may be 
violated, let us imagine the case of a 
professor of economics who believes in 
the Single Tax. Now perhaps the ma- 
jority ot economists recognize that there 
is much truth in this idea. But if this 
particular professor believes that the 
Single Tax doctrine is the central truth 
in economics, that’ private property in 
land is morally wrong, that no other 
taxes than land taxes are ever justifiable, 
and if he devotes the greater portion of 
the time allotted for the teaching of all 
branches of cconomics to the exploita- 
tion of his favorite doctrine, so that a 
true view of the science is lost by dis- 
torted perspective, and the professor's 
platform becomes a vantage ground for 
the promulgation of an exclusive hobby, 
would not the trustees feel justified in 
thinking that the professor is obtaining 
his salary under false pretenses? He 
certainly has a right to express views in 
the classroom at variance with those of 
the majority of economists, but he has 
no r ght to teach such views as the sci- 
ence of economics. 

Again, the trustees have a right to ex- 
pect that the professor shall remember, 
in public utterance outside of the class- 
room, that he is not only a citizen, but a 
part of an institution whose good name 
he can injure by careless and reckless 
statements. These statements may have 
wide circulation, not because they come 
from Mr. Smith, but from Professor 
Smith, who holds the chair of economics 
in the State university, and it is the im- 
portance of the chair rather, than his 
own importance which attracts attention. 
Now, it is imposs‘ble to draw a definite 
boundary line between the rights of Mr. 
Smith, the man, and Professor Smith, 
the economist, but the trustees have a 
right to expect that the latter shall bear 
in mind that he is to some extent the 
custodian of the good name of the uni- 
versity. Consequently his freedom of 
speech is not absolute. 

And what are the rights of the profes- 
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sors? The first of these is the right to 
freedom of speech inside of the class- 
room. The professor who has granted 
freedom of speech to the students cou.d, 
in the majority of cases, successfully 
claim it for himself. If the trustees 
should hold views which are at variance 
with those of the professor, he could say, 
“The students have been required to 
read the best arguments on your side of 
the question as well as on the other side. 
What more can you reasonably ask? 
When I express my own opinion | am 
only exercising the same privilege that 
belongs to the humblest and most igno- 
rant student in my class.” If the pro- 
fessor, from pocketbook considerations, 
hesitates to claim this privilege, he 
should be desp:sed as a coward. If the 
trustees dismiss the professor for claim- 
ing the same right that he freely accords 
to the student, they should be denounced 
as tyrants. The fact that they are with- 
in their legal rights does not excuse 
them for wilfully trampling on the moral 
rights of others. 

Another right of the professor is the 
right to freedom of speech outside of the 
classroom. This right is limited, as has 
already been said, by the fact that he is 
partly responsible for the good name of 
the educational institution which he rep- 
resents. But that does not alter his right 
to state, in a dignified manner, his views 
on public questions. There has been 
great fear that professors by their 
speeches or articles may diminish the 
number of gifts to educational institu- 
tions. No one is more interested in the 
financial welfare of such institutions 
than the professor, but must the desire 
for gifts from the wrong sort of rich 
men lead him to sacrifice his freedom of 
speech and lose all influence because of 
a general suspicion that he dare not bear 
witness to the truth? What is the sense 
in allowing institutions for teaching the 
truth to suppress the truth in order to 
secure funds for teaching the truth? 
Such institutions are betraying the very 
cause for wh’ch they came into exist- 
ence. They have entered upon the 
career of the hypocrite and impostor, 
with consequences which at first are as 
invisible as when bankers become dis- 
honest, but which eventually are as wide- 
spread. 
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The moral ct dit of the nation -is 
chiefly controlled by three classes—min- 
isters, editors and teachers—and as long 
as these are not suspected of moral bank- 
ruptcy we may avert a crisis. We can- 
not believe that those who profess to de- 
vote themselves to the supremacy of 
conscience and the spread of knowledge 
and wisdom have secretly adopted the 
contemptible motto, “Money is the prin- 
cipal thing, therefore get money.” But 
what will be the consequence if one by 
one professors conclude to throttle the 
truth in order to keep their salaries, and 
editors suppress the facts in order not to 
lose the advertisements, and ministers 
silence their consciences rather than miss 
large donations? Moral standards will 
be lowered while ill-gotten wealth will be 
piled higher, class hatred will increase 
while the means of allaying it will dimin- 
ish, the once trusted molders of public 
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opinion will be discredited for having 
become the hated hirelings of the preda- - 
tory rich, and the masses will be ready 
to listen to revolutionary agitators, with 
their desperate remedies. The only pre- 
ventive of revolution is reform. The 
only cure for class hatred is justice. 
Against every form of economic injus- 
tice it is the duty of the professor of 
economics to protest: while continuing to 
hold his chair, if he may—or after hav- 
ing vacated it, if he must. According to 
the best of his ability he must dist’n- 
guish truth from error and error from 
guilt, and then denounce the guilt un- 
sparingly and controvert ti:e error with- 
out intolerance and proclaim the truth 
fearlessly. He must emulate the gr’mly 
practical idealism of a certain New Eng- 
land editor who has adopted this motto. 
‘With a mission and without a muzzle.” 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 


The Race Problem in Arizona 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, LL.D. 


FEW weeks ago, in response to a 
A request from the white citizens 
and colored citizens of that city, 
I delivered an Emancipation address at 
Phoenix, the capital of the new state of 
Arizona. The interesting thing about 
this celebration to me was the number 
of different’ races and different types of 
people who took part. in it. Any one 
who has traveled thru this desert coun- 
try, with its red mountains and yellow 
plains, has been imprest with the violent 
contrasts in the colors of the landscape. 
or my part, I was even more imprest 
with the variety and contrasts in the col- 
ors of the: different elements of the, pop- 
ulation. I met there not only black men 
and white men, but yellow men and red 
men, with all the varying shades be- 
tween them. 

Pheenix seems to be a sort of melting 
pot for all the races of the earth. In 
this southwestern country the tides of 
immigration from Europe and Asia, 
‘rom North and South, meet and inter- 


mingle. It seemed to ine, while | was 
there that I met white people and black 
people from every state of the Union 
and from some parts of Canada as well. 
In fact, I am perfectly safe in saying, I 
never had an opportunity before, in so 
short a space of time, to meet, touch el- 
hows and talk with so -many kinds of 
white people, and so many kinds of col- 
ored people, as I did in Arizona. 

All these people seemed to be takinz 
part, directly or indirectly, in the three- 
day celebration of President Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation. When | 
reached the city I found all the principal 
streets decorated with flags and patriotic 
emblems. Excursion trains were bring- 
ing in from many parts of the new state 
people to participate in the celebration. 
In the procession which escorted me 
from the hotel to the park where I was 
to speak, there were two colored bands; 
one of them was made up of Indian stu- 
dents from the United States Industrial 
School for Indians at Phoenix, and the 





other was made up of local talent among 
the colored people of the city. Part of 
the program of the celebration was a 
series of three baseball games between a 
Negro and Mexican team. During the 
time I was there I had an opportunity to 
witness a foot race, in which an Indian, 
a white man and a Mexican participated. 
A Negro was the timekeeper. Among 
the speakers on the program were the 
Secretary of the Territory, whom the 
people now refer to as “Governor,” 
George E. Young; Dr. J. Harvey Deere, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, and 
Dr. W. B. Ball, head of the Negro col- 
lege in Seguin, Tex. Besides myself, 
Dr. Ball was the only other colored man 
on the program. 

The exercises were held in a great 
tent which had been erected at East Lake 
Park. When it came time for me to de- 
liver my address, I was surprised to find 
that my old. friend, Rev. Sam Small, 
whom I had known when he was editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution, and as an 
evangelistic preacher thruout the South, 
had been chosen to introduce me to the 
audience. I mention thees facts merely 
to illustrate and emphasize the number 
and different types of people who took 
part in this unique celebration. I want 
to speak, however, less about the Eman- 
cipation celebration than about what I 
was able to learn of the relation which 
exists among the different racial ele- 
ments which make up the population of 
this cosmopolitan city and state. 

Every one in Phoenix, I discovered, 
has come from somewhere else, except 
the Indians. The result is, you find peo- 
ple from all parts of the country in the 
most unexpected places. The little ho- 
tel at which | stopped, for example, was 
conducted by an American white woman 
from the state of Idaho. When, shortly 
after my arrival, I asked to have some 
breakfast sent up to my room, I found 
that I was being served by a Chinaman 
from a Chinese restaurant. I had heard 
of Chinese restaurants before, but T con- 
fess I was surprised to find a Chinaman 
was running a restaurant in such close 
connection with the hotel in which T was 
stopping. As a matter of fact, as I was 


afterward informed, there are only two 
restaurants in this city of 20,000 inhab- 
itants which are not in control of Chi- 
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nese. One of these is conducted by an 
American white man and the other by an 
American Negro. 

The Chinese have control of nearly all 
the truck gardens in the suburbs of the 
city, and wagons driven by Chinese 
drivers supply the hotels and most of the 
homes. I confess it looked very strange 
to me to see a Chinaman squatting on 
the front seat of a vegetable wagon, driv- 
ing a horse. Before | came to Arizona 
I had seen pictures of Chinamen draw- 
ing two-wheel carts, and I had seen other 
Chinamen carrying bundles on their 
heads, but I had never before seen a Chi- 
naman driving a real live horse. 

Meeting for the first time, in a position 
where one race either is, or soon will be, 
crowding the other in the labor market, 
I was eager to learn how the two races 
felt toward one another. I rather ex- 
pected that I would find sometimes a 
jealousy existing between the black man 
and the yellow man. 

While I was in Phoenix I met a col- 
ored man who had daily business deal- 
ings with the Chinese... With the pur- 
pose of getting his opinion of his yellow 
neighbor, I asked him if the Chinese 
were good business men. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. “The China- 
man is the truest counter and the quick- 
est I ever saw.” With that he went on 
to explain to me the method by which 
Chinese computations are made. It 
seems that the Chinese merchants employ 
a little frame with beads strung upon it, 
something like that which we are accus- 
tomed to use in the kindergarten, to 
make their computations. 

“The Chinaman just pushes these 
beads back and forth across that frame,” 
iy friend continued, “makes some curi- 
ous mark on a slate, and tells you quicker 
than vou can think just what vou owe 
him. He tells vou right, too.” 

From these remarks and from other 
things which I heard T came to the con- 
clusion that, as far as concerned the 
black man and the vellow man, they were 
getting along pretty wel! together. 

T learned another interesting fact in 
regard to the Chinese while I was in Ar’- 
zona. In the city of Phoenix there is, as 
in many other cities in the West, a region 
that is inhabited almost entirely by Chi- 
nese and is called Chinatown, In Phow- 
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nix, however, “Chinatown” has a mayor. 
He is called “Mayor Dick,” and he seems 
to be the supreme authority in China- 
town. Whenever a Chinaman is arrest- 
ed for a small crime of any kind—any- 
thing less than a felony, in tact—it has 
become customary for the police author- 
ities to turn the man and his crime over 
to “Mayor Dick.” They have found that 
they could get substantial justice more 
surely and more conveniently in that 
way than they could by dragging the 
culprit into the ordinary police courts 
and going through the ordinary proc- 
esses. ‘The reason for this seems to be 
that the Chinaman has very little under- 
standing.of and apparently very little 
confidence in the American methods of 
administering justice. And so the China- 
man in Phoenix, even tho he is not a citi- 
zen, gets in this indirect way a certain 
amount of self-government. 

During the few days that I was in the 
city, altho | was very much hurried, | 
took occasion to go down to Chinatown 
and visit “Mayor Dick.” He was a little, 
dried up, yellow man, who spoke very 
broken English. He seemed, however, 
to have a pretty clear understanding of 
American customs and manners. When 
| asked him how he came to be called 
“Mayor,” he said in a quite matter of 
fact tone: “Well, you see, I am here 
thirty year. I know American custom. 
When Chinaboy get in trouble he come 
to see me. When policemen get in 
trouble with Chinaboy, both come to me. 
| know how to make it all right. So 
the newspapers say I am Mayor of 
Chinatown. Yes.” 

“Mayor Dick” told me that the num- 
ber of people in Chinatown is gradually 
decreasing. Some years ago there were 
as many as 400 Chinamen in the city. 
Now there are not more than 200. The 
reason is that every Chinaman must 
some time go back to China. He is 
never more than a sojourner in America. 
lf he does not go back alive, he goes 
back in his coffin. Once out of the coun- 
try, unless he has a certificate showing 
that he is a merchant, he is not permitted 
to return. If the same is true of other 
cities as is true of Phoenix, the Chinese 
population of the United States should 
he gradually declining. 

Now the thing that imprest me in this 
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connection, in regard to the Chinaman, 
was the extent to which he is an alien in 
this country. 1 doubt whether any other 
portion of the population remains so 
thoroly foreign as is true of the China- 
nan. 

Sometimes people in this country 
speak of the Negro as an alien race, and 
irequently the suggestion is made that 
the country would be better off if the 
black man could somehow or other be 
shipped back to his fatherland in Africa. 
No one has yet suggested, however, that 
the Negro, while still living in the midst 
of the white civilization, was so much of 
a foreigner that he could not be tried by 
the same law and in the same courts and 
according to the same moral and polit- 
ical standards as the white man. In the 
first place, the life of the Negro is so 
interwoven with all the interests, tradi- 
tions, hopes and aspirations of the white 
man that it will be impossible to separate 
them in the way I have suggested, even 
were it desirable. In the second place, 
no matter how much he may fall below 
the standard of the white man, the Ne- 
gro has and desires no other law and no 
other standards than those which the 
white man has taught him to love and 
revere. However different the Negro 
may be in the color of his skin, he is not 
an alien in this country, and has no 
interests and no ambition which, in the 
last analysis, are not identical or in har- 
mony with those of the white people by 
whom he is surrounded. 

Another race which is just now mak- 
ing its appearance in Arizona is the Jap- 
anese. Like the Chinese, the Japanese 
frequently take up the business of truck 
gardening in the suburbs of the cities. 
The first place, however, in which they 
find entrance into American life seems 
to be as house servants, waiters in the 
hotels, and cooks in private families. 
The Japanese have not yet made their 
appearance in large numbers, and per- 
haps when they do come and begin to 
take the place of the colored people in 
hotels and in other places, the Negroes 
will lose some of the admiration which 
they conceived for the little “Yellow 
Peril” during the war between Russia 
and Japan. 

Meanwhile, the Negro, in the process 
of adjustment that seems to be going on 
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between the races, is getting into other 
kinds of labor. Several ot them own 
large plantations in the rich soil outside 
of Phoenix. One of them is cngaged in 
running a hand laundry, in whicn he em- 
ploys, however, Mexican women to do 
the work. Mexican women, [| learn, 
have a great reputation as ironers. 

One of the three wholesale fruit mer- 
chants in Phoenix is a Negro, another is 
making money running what is known 
as a‘ post” store, on the edge of the In- 
dian reservation a few miles from Phe- 
nix. Another colored man is running a 
restaurant, in competition with the Chi- 
nese, and has succeeded largely, as near 
as | could learn, from the fact that he 
was able to furnish what the Chinese 
were not able to do, namely, “home 
cooking.” He calls his restaurant the 
Home Kitchen. A considerable number 
of colored men have made money in real 
estate. 
monopoly of the barber business in this 
city. ‘ihere are five colored barber 


shops in Phoenix; one of them is to be 
located in the magnificent new Adams 
Hotel, which is now in the course of 


erection. 

What is even more important to my 
mind than the successes of the few indi- 
viduals that | have named is the general 
disposition among the leaders of the 
Negro people to consider seriously the 
needs of their little community and take 
measures to protect themselves against 
the danger which is likely to come to 
them from that drifting class, who are a 
greater menace in the case of colored 
people than that of any other race in this 
country. 

Another class of people with whom 
the Negro is coming into contact, not 
only in Arizona, but all along the south- 
ern border, is the Mexican. The greater 
portion of the common labor—that is to 
‘say, work in the streets and on the farms 
—is performed by Mexicans. The Mex- 
ican is a valuable farm laborer in this 
part of the country, because he under- 
stands irrigation. The Mexicans are 
also the most numerous of the different 
colored peoples in Arizona and are per- 
forming in this part of the country much 
the same tasks that the masses of the 
colored people are performing in other 
parts of the South. I saw hundreds of 


Negroes have pretty near a 
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them at work in the streets and on build- 
ings in course of construction while | 
was in Phoenix. 

As a rule, people do not speak very 
respectfully of the Mexicans. As a class, 
they are regarded as unprogress:ve, un- 
steady and unthrifty. The Mexican 
seems to have two great difficulties. In 
the first place, he does not have the same 
ambition to get education as is true, for 
example, of the Negro; and in the sec- 
ond place, it is said that he spends al- 
most all of his surplus for drink. Un- 
like the Japanese and Chinese, but in 
that respect like the Negroes, the Mexi- 
cans are, for the most part, citizens of 
the country in which they live. One of 
the questions which is troubling’ the new 
State of Arizona is what to do with 
them as voters. Heretofore, an attempt 
has been made to disfranchise them by 
means of an educational qualification, 
coupled with a provision requiring them 
to interpret a certain portion of the Con- 
stitution. At the time I was there, how- 
ever, I noticed that both political parties 
were actively organizing ‘Spanish- 
American” clubs. Ordinarily a Mexican 
is known along the border as a ‘ cholo” 
or greaser. But as soon as he becomes 
desirable as a voter he receives another 
name ; he is called then a Spanish-Amer- 
ican, just as the Negro, wherever he is a 
voter, is likely to be referred to as an 
Afro-American. 

At the present time, the Indian is a 
mere spectator. I saw hundreds of them 
standing about on street corners in 
their picturesque Indian or half-civilized 
costumes, idly watching the strange 
spectacle of the new civilization which is 
pouring into this new country, changing 
its physical character and sweeping away 
all that remains of the primitive life and 
civilization. 

I have tried in what I have already 
written to suggest something of the al- 
ready complicated racial relations which 
I found in Arizona, and to indicate in a 
general way the manner in which these 
different races are learning to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions and to 
each other. As a matter of fact, I be- 
lieve it will be found in this state that 
there are a greater variety of races and 
people who are struggling up out of a 
primitive and backward condition than 
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in any other part of the United States. 
In spite of this fact there is, so far as | 
could learn, no place in the Southwest, 
except perhaps. New Mexico, where 
there is so little friction between the 
races and so much confidence, hope and 
good will among all classes, as is true in 
Arizona and in Phoenix. This may be 
due to the fact that these different races 
are represented as yet in such compara- 
tively small numbers. Altogether, [| do 
not believe that the colored people, in- 
cluding those other persons classed as 
foreigners, of which latter there are very 
few in Arizona, represent more than 30 
per cent. of the population. There are, 
for example, Mexicans to the number of 
13 per cent. of the whole population; 
11 per cent. of the population are In- 
dians. 

My own opinion is, however, that the 
reason for the present conditions of har- 
mony and progress. existing in Arizona 
is that thus far, in this new country, 
each race has beén given all the oppor- 
tunities that have been granted to the 
others. Each race has been allowed to 


I CALLED upon the sun this happy day. 
A genial heart was he. “Stay on, oh, stay,” 
He said, “enjoy the glory of the golden ray 
That urges you to happy song, 

To laughter, love and life. I long 
For guests like you who sparkle thru 
The shadows that they may be true. 
Come tarry by the stream 

That we may do and dream.” 

How brilliantly he blazed! 

The while he gently grazed 

My spirit with his heart’s warm light. 
“Oh, sun,” I said, “I am not bright, 
I'm only full of good intent— 

A soul of glowing sentiment 

Inspired to be intelligent. 

My wit and will 

Would mount life’s hill 

To sing your praise 

And walk your ways 

Enamored of your golden rays.” 
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find for itself its position and place in 
the life of the community, and work out 
its salvation in its own way. In a gen- 
eral way, it is true that each one-of the 
colored races has found out the thing 
that it could do best, and is doing its 
part, whether small or great, to build up 
the community and develop the resources 
of the country. 

Arizona has, in one respect, all the 
advantages of the new country. It is 
not troubled by tradition. It has no past 
to live down. Its. people have no fear of 
doing or attempting to do something 
that was not done or attempted in some 
other time or in some other place. 1 
would not have people believe that there 
is not racial prejudice in Arizona, as 
elsewhere in this country; but as yet 
such prejudice as exists has not fixt 
itself in institutions, and the result is 
that black man, yellow man and red man 
have in Arizona an opportunity which, 
if they use it properly, will keep that 
state a free country, in the broadest 


sense of that word, for all time to come. 


TUSKEGEE, ALA. 
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BY COLETTA RYAN 


He blithely blest the softening air 
And fell to gleaming o’er my hair. 
Oh, happy day of days! — 

“Be mine,” he said. “No,” answered I. 
“T would live single till I die. 

What witty woman ever can 

Desert her heaven for a man 

Whose sole profession is to shine?” 
He answered, “But you will be mine!” 
And I confess, without a sigh, 

Day chaperoned so carelessly, 

That he insisted. We were wed, 
’Twas called a marriage of the head, 
And if I hold the lure of light 

A shining song, a spirit bright, 

It is because my lord the sun, 

And heaven, and earth, and I are one. 
And all the years will find us true 
Forever reigning just for you! 


Roston, Mass. 











A New Method of Making Character 


BY WYLLYS REDE, D.D. 


AuTHOR OF “STRIVING FOR THE MAsTERY,” ETc. 


tramping the streets of our great 

cities. His movements were pe- 
culiar. He scanned closely every group 
of people and noted every incident of 
street life. He explored neglected al- 
leys. He penetrated homes and apart- 
ments. He invaded school houses. He 
haunted playgrounds. He frequented 
athletic contests, which seemed to have 
a peculiar fascination for him. His in- 


| EN years ago a man was observed 


terest in the doings of human-kind, and 
especially of the genus boy, was of the 


liveliest character. This man was not a 
detective, nor a Japanese spy, nor O. 
Henry in search of material for stories, 
nor a mere lazy loafer idling away his 
time. He was driven by the compelling 
power of a high purpose. There was a 
sane and sensible method in his apparent 
madness. He was collecting materials 
for use in perfecting a great invention 
which he had made and which was des- 
tined to influence the lives of multitudes 
of American citizens. 

This man, Milton Fairchild by name, 
was an earnest student of child-life for 
a purpose. Since his graduation from 
Oberlin College, of which his uncle was 
president, he had felt increasingly the 
necessity of training all young Ameri- 
cans in the fundamental principles of 
honor, thrift, kindliness, and all the good 
old-fashioned virtues which go to make 
manly and womanly character. The 
problem was how to do this effectively. 
No satisfactory system of moral educa- 
tion had ever been evolved. This work 
was being sadly neglected by most 
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schools and even by the churches. ‘The 
methods of teaching arithmetic, geogra- 
phy and history had received ample at- 
tention and had been vastly improved. 
But no practical plans for teaching ethi- 
cal truths to children had been matured 
and put into effect. It will be conceded 
that a knowledge of the elements of 
practical morality is of more vital impor- 
tance than an acquaintance with these 
sciences. The formulation, therefore, of 
a method by which the children of the 
nation can be taught the sound princi- 
ples of moral conduct which have been 
adopted by men and women of intelli- 
gence and common sense is vastly more 
important than the working out of a new 
method of instruction in mathematics or 
geography. It is a matter upon which 
the safety, honor and welfare of our 
whole American people depend. These 
considerations had impelled Mr. Fair- 
child to undertake the task of working 
out a method of teaching morals and to 
make it his life-work. 

It was evident that there was no in- 
herent lack of interest in moral ques- 
tions. They are the most fascinating 
topics in the world. Every great drama 
hinges upon them; every successful play 
and novel gains its chief interest from 
them. Conversation in any group of in- 
telligent men or women reaches its high- 
est point of interest when they are dis- 
cussing the right and wrong of the con- 
duct of some of their friends and neigh- 
bors. It is just so with children. Mr. 
Fairchild was impressed, during his 
study of child-life in the streets, with the 
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keen interest which they took in settling 
the merits of controversies which arose 
there. He overheard heated arguments 
between gamins, who would hardly have 
been suspected of such interests, as to 
the right and wrong of fights which had 
raged among their comrades. Often 
these discussions reached a‘ high plane 
and were marked by earnest efforts to 
determine the right. ; 


At last it came to Mr. Fairchild that 
if the*interesting experiences of every- 
day life in which moral problems are in- 
volved could be vividly brought before 
the child-mind, its lively interest might 
be aroused and opportunities secured for 
exerting a deep and permanent influence. 
lf, for instance, a series of pictures, 
showing the progress of a street fight 
among boys, could be shown, it would 
command the attention of every real boy 
and raise the moral problems involved 
in boys’ fights. If, while attention was 
focused upon these, some judicious ad- 
viser were at hand to argue out with the 
child the points involved, he could be as- 
sisted in working them out for himself 
and forming right convictions. Or if 
some act of questionable morality were 
vividly pictured, the pro and con could 
be convincingly set forth. An _ heroic 
deed from real life would make a power- 
ful appeal and awaken a desire to emu- 
late it. This method had been used to 
some extent in illustrated story books, 
but not in such a systematic and life- 
like way as to realize its latent possibili- 
ties. 

Now came the stroke of inventive 
genius which struck out a new line of 
approach to the child-mind and solved 
the problem of moral education. Why 
not use the camera and the stereopticon? 
Why not go right out into the streets, 
the playgrounds, the school houses and 
the homes and photograph child-life as 
it is in all its rich variety of experience ? 
Why not show these pictures life-size, 
with a stereopticon, and thus bring home 
to children with life-like reality and vivid 
intensity the problems of conduct in- 
volved in these experiences? Then, 
while their minds are occupied with 
them, why not seize the precious oppor- 
tunity to help the children to reason out 
in a natural and sensible way the great 
problems of life? If these things were 
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well done the result could not fail to be 
excellent. “Seeing is believing.” Such 
visual instruction would come home to 
young minds with convincing reality, It 
would make an impression such as could 
never be produced by drilling into them 
dry moral precepts, however excellent. 
Mr. Fairchild had the discernment to see 
that here was not merely a means of 
amusement, but an educational agency of 
the utmost importance, which would find 
its highest usefulness in the domain of 
morals. If by its use the great problems 
and principles of moral conduct could be 
got into concrete form, so that they could 
be seen with lifelike reality, they might 
be brought home with tremendous force. 
To meet these demands Mr. Fairchild 
made his famous camera and entered 
upon a still hunt for pictures which led 
hini thru most of our American cities 
and finally abroad. He photographed 
everything of significance which offered 
itself. The result is the most unique 
collection of photographs in existence, 
illustrating various phases (but by no 
means all varieties) of cluld-life. The 
best of these he sifted out and prepared 


MILTON FAIRCHILD 
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for use in the stereopticon. To provide 
verbal instruction to accompany these 
was a task requiring the well-digested 
wisdom of many minds. Mr. Fairchild, 
therefore, undertook to organize an ad- 
visory board of men and women in dif- 
ferent walks of life, including a large 


proportion of experts in pedagogy, who 
should co-operate with him in the prepa- 
ration of a series of Illustrated Lessons 


in Morals. This Moral Education Board 
has grown gradually until it now num- 
bers one hundred and sixty-seven mem- 
bers and includes many of the most emi- 
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nent leaders in American social, educa- 
tional, and religious life. | 

With the assistance of these advisers 
Mr. Fairchild began the preparation of 
his Illustrated Lessons. The first was 
entitled, “What Men Think About Boys’ 
Fights,” a topic which is vital to boys. 
Every healthy boy finds the problem of 
fighting forced upon him. He wonders 
what he really ought to do. It is not 
fair to the boy to let him go unenl’ght- 
ened on this question, which is just as 
vital to him as an aggravated assault and 
battery. would be to his father. This 
Lesson is designed to reason boys into a 
gentleman’s way of thinking about fight- 
ing and to inculcate manly honor and 
self-restraint. By 1905 a second Lesson 
was ready with the title “The True 
Sportsman.” This was for older boys 
and was planned to enunciate and illus- 
trate the eight great laws of sport by 
which the conduct of all true sportsmen 
is controlled. In 1907 came a third Les- 
son, “What I Am Going to Do When I 
Am Grown Up,” intended for boys and 
girls of grammar school age. This is a 
problem about which children have day 
dreams and sometimes lie awake nights. 
Each of them has some cherished ambi- 
tion. These childish ambitions ought to 
be conserved and directed. This Lesson 
strives to give the children a wider out- 
look and to bring to them the teachings of 
mature experience. It is of absorbing 
interest to every child. 

These Lessons and the new ideas 
which they embody attracted wide atten- 
tion among educators and found influen- 
tial friends. Mr. Bernard N. Baker, a 
prominent business man of Baltimore, 
has devoted a fund of ten thousand dol- 
lars to the development of this work and 
has given it the benefit of his experience 
and sagacious judgment. His estimate 
of the value of this discovery has been 
endorsed by a large proportion of the 
leading lights in business, educational, 
and religious life. No such body of com- 
petent and representative judges has 
ever before given its sanction to any 
method of teaching morals. Many of 
the most influential men in the educa- 


tional world have been outspoken in their 
a few out of the 
opinions 


Ed- 


approval. Here are 
large number of favorable 


which have been expressed. Dr. 
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ward A. Ross, Professor of Sociology 
in Wisconsin University, says: “Such 
graphic moral instruct’on is a new thing 
in the world. It is a great invention, 
like wireless telegraphy or the aero- 
plane>’ Ex-President Eliot, of Harvard, 
considers ‘“‘the Illustrated Lessons in 
Morals admirably adapted for conveying 
to the children of public and private 
schools by the thousands the essentials 
of good manners, right feelings and co- 
operative justice.” Professor John 
Dewey, of Columbia University, pro- 
nounces this “a practical, sound, and rea- 
sonable scheme of moral instruction.” 
President Henry Churchill King, of 
Oberlin College, says he “cannot think 
that they could be given before any 
school without decided gain in the morals 
of the student body.” To Professor 
Nathaniel Butler, of Chicago University, 
“the. method of presenting concrete situ- 
ations involving moral judgments in pic- 
tures, accompanied by the graphic mat- 
ter of the lesson, seems the most effec- 
tive agent for moral teaching that could 
be dev’sed.” Dean Griffin, of Johns 
Hopkins University, “can hardly imagine 
a child so stupid or careless as not to be 
reached by ‘this ingenious method of 
teaching.” Professor Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, of Cornell, believes that “if these 
practical lessons can be very generally 
used they will promote ethical culture to 
a noteworthy degree.” Such strong ex- 
pressions from the most competent 
judges would seem suffic’ent to convince 
even the most skeptical that a way to 
teach morals has been found. 

The question is now squarely before 
the American people. Will they make 
the most of this discovery? Will the 
schools adopt this method of instruc- 
tion? It has already been used to a 
greater or less extent in the schools of 
many of our large cities, such as San 
Francisco, St. Paul, Cleveland, Detroit. 
New Orleans, Richmond. Washington, 
Ralt‘more, New York and Boston. The 
Lessons were given last winter in fifty- 
five of the public schools ‘of Chicago to 
30,000 pupils and are to become a per- 
manent feature. They are not intended 
to crowd out any studies from the school 
curriculum, but simply to supplement 
and reinforce it. Will the churches and 
Sunday schools make use of them? The 
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Lessons, as thus far prepared, are ad- 
mirably adapted to their needs. They 
do not deal with doctrinal questions, but 
concern themselves entirely with the 
plain practical virtues upon which all 
Christians are agreed. They will har- 
monize perfectly with the regular 
courses of instruction which are already 
in use and will recommend themselves to 
all religious bodies. The emphasis 
which they lay upon the serious side of 
life during the week will favorably dis- 
pose the child toward religious instruc- 
tion on Sunday. 

Two new Illustrated Lessons have re- 
cently been completed, making five in 
all. One of these is on the timely and 
important topic, ‘‘Personal and National 
Thrift.” In it the spendthrift, the 
tramp, the loafer, and the gambler are 
pictured in their true light and the re- 
sults of their conduct are shown. Per- 
sonal thrift is set forth as a protection 
against distress, an essential in earning 
a living and the basis of achievement. 
National thrift, or, in other words, con- 
servation of resources, is recommended 
upon the same grounds and with many 


interesting suggestions how it should be 
practised. The other Lesson is entitled 
“The Gentleman.” It is a powerful ap- 
peal to every boy to strive to attain the 
spirit and manners of a gentleman. Such 
principles as these are laid down and 
strikingly illustrated. 

Respect the aged. 

Respect the fears of those who love you. 

Respect experience. 

Respect authority. 

Regard the rights of others. 

Be quick to do a kindness. 

Be thoughtful for the 
friends. 

Ask pardon for blunders or injustice. 

Confess injury done and rectify it if pos- 
sible. 

Never defend ycurself nor others with a 
lie. 

Guard the honor of your institutions. 

Win out in a gentleman’s way. 

To win by fraud is quite beneath con- 
tempt. 

Retain your self-respect; hold the respect 
of friends; win the confidence and good- 
will of acquaintances. 

The effort in this and all the Lessons is 
not to introduce revolutionary theories, 
nor give any “new commandment,” but 
to teach the old, old morality which has 
been supreme for many generations and 
upon which all people of intelligence can 
agree. 

The National Institution for Moral In- 
struction was incorporated in March, 
1911, and includes among its directors 
many of our leading educators and peo- 
ple of public spirit. Its aim is to pre- 
pare sixty Illustrated Lessons, carefully 
graded, to suit the needs of all ages and 
classes of children. Here are some of 
the subjects proposed : 

“Forming your Habits.” 

“On your Honor.” 

“Law and Order 
Peace.” 

“The Ethics of the 
Business.” 

“The Law of the Schoolroom.” 

“Respect your Elders.” 

“What Belongs to Me and What 
Not.” 

“The Treatment of Animals.” 

“Father and Mother.” 

A new Lesson is being prepared upon 
the subject, “A Gentleman’s Treatment 
of Women.” All future lessons will be 
prepared by trained specialists, working 
under the advice and direction of the 
National Institution. They will be kept 
up to date by the addition of new mate- 
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rial and adapted for use in different lo- 
calities, if necessary. 

The basis upon which the work is now 
being carried on is as follows: The Na- 
tional Institution for Moral Instruction 
is ready to send out from its headquar- 
ters, 507 N. Charles street, Baltimore, 
or from its distribution centers in New 
York, Chicago, Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Berkeley, Cal., a set of one hundred 
slides for the stereopticon and a printed 
Lesson to accompany them for use in 
any school or church, for a nominal 
rental. Or it will send one of its ex- 
perienced “special instructors,” of whom 
it has a goodly number ready for work 
in their own neighborhoods, to give the 
Lessons wherever desired at a moderate 
expense. New special instructors will 
be appointed and trained up until, if pos- 
sible, there are one or more in every city 
and educational center. Thus the way 


is open for the use of this important dis- 
covery in every church and school. It’ 
has the approval of practical men of af- 
fairs and of the educational world. It 
meets one of the greatest needs of our 
The growth of our great cities, 


day. 
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with their overcrowding and their multi- 
plied and alluring opportunities for vice 
and crime; the herding together of 
hordes of young men and women in our 
reat commercial and industrial centers 
with but little wholesome restraint; the 
rapid decadence of home life, home in- 
fluence, and home religion, with all the 
chastening and uplifting influence which 
they exerted a generation or two ago; 
the absence of religious teaching from 
our public schools and the failure of the 
Church to reach more than a bare ma- 
jority of the children of today—these 
considerations make the moral problem a 
most anxious one. Unless we can meet 
these conditions and solve the problem 
which they present by providing sound 
and sensible moral instruction for the 
young and driving it home to their 
hearts, the outlook is alarming. If this 
new method can interest children, if it 
has any special adaptation to their needs, 
and if after a fair trial it is found to 
meet them, it is a discovery of the ut- 
most importance and ought to come into 
immediate and general use. 


BALtiImMoreE, Mb. 
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BY J. T. SUNDERLAND 


THE sun pours light on the sea, 
The sun sheds life o’er the land; 

The sun stoops down from his glorious heaven 
And holds the world in his hand. 


Sut sun! I pity you so! 
For you are only a clod; 

You feel no deathless- Soul of fire, 
You know no Loving God! 


Poor sun! I look to a day 
When all your life shal! have fled; 
But God and I shall live and love 
When you are black and dead. 


Detroit, Micn. 
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could be set down in Tripoli 
without covering half of its ter- 
ritory. The area of Tripoli is over 
1,000,000 square kilometers, while that 
of Italy is less than 290,000 and that of 
European Turkey under 170,000. The 
area of the Turkish Empire is nearly 
twice as large as that of Tripoli, but this 
includes the Turkish possessions in Asia 
Minor, Armenia, Syria, Mesopotamia 
and Arabia. 
A comparison of certain statistics for 
Italy and the Turkish Empire may have 
some interest today: 


Italy. 
34.6 millions 


er Italy and European Turkey 


Turkey. 
Population, 1910 . 24.0 millions 
Population, per sq. 
kilometer 121 ¢ 
Exports, 19ro...... $156 millions $90 millions 
Government income, 
SNE ci50 bene dn04 
Imports, 1910 .... $649 millions 
Exports, 1910 .... $156 millions 
EE sccecenes 17,025 kilometers 
peace 


$120 millions 

$145 millions 
$90 millions 

6,556 kilometers 


$498 millions 


675 
920 


Italy is densely populated and the nat- 
ural rate of increase of the population is 
very high. As an outlet for congestion 
the Italians have been emigrating to 
North and South America in large num- 
bers during the last two decades. A 


‘large proportion of these emigrants have 


been permanently lost to Italy. In Trip- 
oli she sees a country with a cultivable 
area greater than that of Germany at 
the present time and with less than one 
person per square kilometer. This offers 
an opportunity for Italy to secure a co- 
lonial possession which will take care of 
her surplus population for a long time. 
Whatever motives may have conspired 
to make Italy take this aggressive action, 
the possibilities offered by Tripoli for 
colonization must not be overlooked. 
From a comparison of the Italian and 
Turkish resources it would appear that 
Italy can enforce her demands, if unhin- 
dered by other European nations. 
New Haven, Conn, 
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The Understanding of China 


Last month the news came to us, 
“Insurrection in Cheng-tu.” This month 
we read, “Insurrection in Wu-chang.” 
What mean these names to us? Very 
iittle if we are dependent upon the ordi- 
nary travel books; a great deal if we 
have at hand Dr. Geil’s new volume on 


SR a aR 


THE STARTING POINT OF 


The Provincial Assembly of Sze-chuan, 


railroads with foreign capital. 


THE CHINESE 
meeting in this hall at Cheng-tu, adopted reso- 
lutions opposing the plans of the Peking Government 


capitals and he knows how to bring out 
their individuality and to remove that 
impression of sameness that Chinese 
places and faces make upon us, 

Let us turn to the chapter on Wu- 
chang, which has just come into the 
limelight as the center of the rebellion 
against the Manchu dynasty. The papers 
tell us that the insurgent leaders are 


none | ; 


REBELLION 


for the construction of 


The president and other officials*of the Assembly 


were leaders in the insurrection resulting from this movement which is now 


spreading to other provinces and threatens the Manchu dynasty. 
(Lippincott) 


“Eighteen Capitals of China” 


Eighteen Capitals of China,’ for the 
author has a lively enough style to make 
even a dry subject interesting, and what 
subject is drier than Chinese geography. 
He picks up and weaves into his descrip- 
tion any glittering curiosity that he hap- 
pens upon—legend, poem, science, anec- 
dote—and adds the crowning touch by a 
Chinese proverb on the top of every 
other page. His frequent use of the 
Chinese characters in quotations and 
titles gives the reader the pleasant illu- 
sion of almost understanding the lan- 
guage. He has visited all the provincial 


{EIGHTEEN CAPITALS OF CHINA. 
Geil. Philadelphia: J. 





By William Edgar 
B. Lippincott Co. $s. 


From Geil’s 


issuing paper money and planning to 
construct their own railroads. But Dr. 
Geil shows us that none of these things 
are new. Wu-chang was a capital two 
thousand years before the Manchus 
established their empire at Peking—and 
has not forgotten it. The students there 
have for years been filled with the re- 
formatory spirit, as the author shows by 
quotations from their graduation theses. 
And when Chang was viceroy there he 
tried to build a railroad with Chinese 
capital, and issued bales of paper money 
and tons of cheap “cash.” This brought 
Gresham’s inexorable law into play, and 
the bad money, as usual, drove out the 
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good. But Viceroy Chang had other 
superstitions besides a belief in fiat 
money, as the following anecdote shows: 

“Wu-chang is cut in two by the great Ser- 
pent Hill, running due east and west and di- 
viding it into two fairly equal halves. A new 
road was blasted across the ridge for wheeled 
traffic; but when the viceroy took up his resi- 
dence, he suffered from an obstinate car- 
buncle on his neck. The Chinese doctors de- 
clared that it was because this carriage road 
had cut down into the serpent’s neck and was 
hurting his backbone. The viceroy hastily 
enlisted all available men and had the new 
cut filled in at a cost of six hundred taels; 
then the serpent let his neck heal.” 

In this connection we must refer again 
to another book by the same publishers, 
altho we reviewed it last year, China 
Under the Empress Dowager,’ because 
it gives the most complete-and authori- 
tative account of recent history of the 
empire and of the antecedents of men 
who, like Yuan Shi-kai, are now taking 
part in the tremendous events of which 
we daily read. The time has come when 
we must know something more about 
China whether we want to or not, some- 
thing more than that the Chinese eat 
with chopsticks and wear white for 
mourning. These two volumes will 
give the general reader the infor- 
mation he needs, and will interest him as 
well. 

For a wider and deeper historical 
background to current events the reader 
will find useful Hannah’s Eastern Asia.* 
It covers a field different from any other 
work, since it includes in a single volume 
the ancient and modern history of China, 
Japan, Korea and India, as well as of 
the smaller islands and dominions, on 
which it is often difficult to get informa- 
tion. Necessarily the book is written in 
a compact and desiccated style, but it is 
none the less valuable for reference. 


& 
Is the Life of Jesus History or 
Myth? 

An American mathematician has fired 
the imagination of a German teacher of 
philosophy and all theological Germany 
has arisen to put out the conflagration. 
The plan of operation seems to be to del- 





*CHINA UNDER THe Empress Dowacer. Being the 
history of the life and times of Tzu Hsi, compiled 
from state papers and the private diary of the comp- 
troller of her househeld. By J. O. P. Bland and E. 
Backhouse. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. $4. 

SEastern Asta. A History. By Ian C. Hannah. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2.50. 


uge the exposed places with books, 
pamphlets and journalistic articles in or- 
der to snuff out the danger before it de- 
velops further force. it is difficult for 
the practical American to understand the 
excitement that the Christ-Myth contro- 
versy has produced in the “Fatherland” 
or get the point of view which has led to 
so strenuous and aggressive a denial of 
the historical character of Jesus. More 
than fifty years ago Bruno Bauer con- 
tended that the picture of Jesus given in 
the Gospels was the imaginary creation of 
the earliest evangelists, and trom Bauer's 
time until the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were echoes of his claim in 
Germany, Holland and France. In 1902 
a new impetus to the notion was given by 
the publication of Kalthoff’s “Christus- 
problem,” in which he set forth the theory 
that Christianity was the result of a so- 
cial movement among the lower classes 
of the Roman empire and Christ was the 
ideal created rather than the creator of 
the Christian ideal. About the same time 
there appeared two works in English by 
J. M. Robertson on “Christianity and 
Mythology,” and “Pagan Christs,” which 
attracted some attention in Germany. 
These discussions were largely reinforced 
in 1906 when Jensen published his 
learned volume of more than a thousand 
pages on “Das Gilgamesch-Epos,” in 
which he accounted for many of the Old 
Testament patriarchs and prophets, and 
Jesus and Paul in the New Testament, 
on the basis of Babylonian myths. In the 
same year some essays of William Ben- 
jamin Smith, Professor of Mathematics 
in Tulane University, were translated 
into the German tongue and published. 
The book was entitled Der vorchristliche 
Jesus, and the author attempted to show 
from various expressions in the New Tes- 
tament and contemporary literature that 
Christianity arose out of a pre-Christian 
Jesus-cult which was widespread in the 
Asiatic and Greek world about the be- 
ginning of our era. With the exception 
of the efforts of Kalthoff, who because 
of his social theories and passion ob- 
tained a generous hearing, none of these 
works made any great impression on the 
learned world or on the reading public. 
So matters stood when some of these 
books, in particular those of: Robertson 








DER VorcHRISTLICHE Jesus. Von William Benja- 
min Smith, Giessen: Alfred Tépelmann. 4 M 








and Smith, came to the notice of Arthur 
Drews, a Professor of Philosophy in the 
Hochschule of Karlsruhe, and he became 
the prophet of the new idea. Drews is 
a monist and had in the year in which 
Smith’s book appeared written a work 
on the monistic view of religion. He 
felt that the one great obstacle which 
blocked the way to a reception of his 
philosophy of religion was the historical 
Redeemer in Christianity. With great 
avidity therefore he seized upon the pos- 
sibility of removing that obstruction thru 
following the lead of Jensen, Smith and 
others. His ‘“Christusmythe,” now trans- 
lated into English from the third revised 
and enlarged edition,? was the result of 
his first attempt to drive the foe of his 
new religion from the field. The book’s 
popularity and influence have been due 
partly to its clear, vivid and often pas- 
sionate literary style, much of which has 
been lost in the new English edition. It 
is full of striking phrases and shows the 
author’s great powers of imagination on 
almost every page. Thru it runs a pop- 
ular appeal backed by a religious en- 
thusiasm bordering close upon fanati- 
cism. These qualities must attract read- 
ers, but they often lead the author into 
excesses either in polemics or in the in- 
terpretation of his facts. Drews seems 
to base his den‘al of the historical char- 
acter of Jesus on the lack of non-Chris- 
tian evidence for the life of such a per- 
son, on his contention that the earliest 
Christian sources regard Jesus as a God 
and not a man, and on the further claim 
that the most satisfactory explanation of 
the rise of Christianity and the early 
Christian writings can be given, if the 
element of a personal founder be omit- 
ted. This last point is largely affected 
by the supposed prevalence in Asia 
Minor -of the pre-Christian Jesus-cult, 
compounded of traits taken from many 
riental, Greek and Hebrew sources. 
Out of this cult Christian’ty is supposed 
to have sprung, carrying over into its re- 
juvenated existence all sorts of myths 
and gnostic elements, which could only 
be sustained against the pressure of the 
new religion’s foes by the invention of 

*THe Curist Mytu. By Arthur Drews, “Ph.D.. 
Professor of Philosonhy in the Techn. Hochschule. 
Karlsruhe. “Translated from the Third Edi'ion (Re- 


vised and Enlarged). By C. Del'sle Burns, M.A. 
Ch'eago: The Open Court Publishing Company. $2.25. 
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the historical and human character of 
Jesus. In constructing and pursuing 
these lines of argument Drews becomes 
involved in so many ‘contradictions and 
makes such impossible deductions that, 
did his book not reveal great learning 
and sincerity, no one would take him 
seriously. The author’s dexterity in 
identifying unlike names is astonishing. 
“Elijah (Eli-scha) and  Jeho-schua 
(Joshua, Jesus) agree in their names.” 
Agnus dei, Lamb of God, is merely Agni 
deus, the Hindu god of fire. Moses 
of course is not a historical person ‘but 
Meén, the Moon-God of Asia Minor, and 
Elijah again is really the Greek  jAtus. 
(Evidently Drews did not know that the 
latter ground had been pre-empted by 
Professor Cheyne, who has held that 
Elijah is a corruption of Baal-Yerah- 
me’el!), Under the name of John the 
Baptist is concealed “the Babylonian 
Water God, Oannes (Ea).” The iden- 
tification of myths is no less astonishing. 
According to Drews, Joshua crossing the 
Jordan, Jesus going up to Jerusalem, and 
Jason seeking the golden fleece are all 
var‘ants of the same myth, and refer or- 
iginally to the annual journey of the sun 
thru the signs of the Zodiac. “He must 
increase but I must decrease” is “a 
speech which probably at first referred 
to the summer solstice, when the sun, 
having reached the highest point in its 
course, enters the winter hemisphere and 
loses strength day by day.” This manipu- 
lation of curious conjectures as facts is 
well illustrated in the discussion of the 
cross in the Old Testament. Not a scin- 
tilla of real evidence is furnished by the 
author’s guesses in regard to the sign on 
the doorposts at the time of the pass- 
over, the position of Moses with Aaron 
and Hur staying up his hands, not to 
mention the entirely fore’gn passage 
cited in Isaiah, yet a few pages further on 
we reid: “In the Old Testament also, as 
was shown above, we meet the cross!” 
These are by no means isolated or un- 
usual examples, but characteristic fea- 
tures of Drews’s method. Such feats of 
the imagination and vaulting of philo- 
log‘cal barriers may be interesting, but 
will not appear convincing. The author 
fails fundamentally in the lack of a true 
feeling for the historical development of 
the Christology of the New Testament 
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as revealed by careful historical and lit- 
erary. study, and in exaggerating the 
evidence for a pre-Christian Jesus-cult. 
If any one desires to feel afresh the tre- 
mendous hold modern Christianity has 
on historical reality, he can easily do so 
by going over a few chapters of Thomp- 
son’s “Jesus According to St. Mark,” 
and then reading this book, which is 
loaded with all kinds of learning, written 
with assurance and the ‘fire of enthusi- 
asm, and inspired by an imagination that 
is truly wonderful, and which yet utterly 
fails to impress one as much more than a 
fancy or a dream. 


German criticisms of the Christ-Myth 
theories have poured in from all sides. 
Addresses on the subject have been given 
by pastors and professors in various cen- 
ters, and the discussions have been pub- 
lished in numerous pamphlets. Zim- 
mern has collected and interpreted the 
pertinent Babylonian material,? and Pro- 
fessor Clemen of Bonn has published his 
brilliant lectures* delivered before the 
liniversity last winter. The veteran Pro- 
fessor Chwolson,® altho past ninety 
years of age, has come forward with an 
appreciation of the non-Christian evi- 
dence for the historicity of Jesus, and 
Dr. Bornemann® and his co-workers have 
made an admirable direct and indirect 
reply to Drews, which has been finely 
translated into English. On the other 
hand Drews has taken the platform in 
his own defense and has continued his 
crusade by the publication of a second 
volume,” in which he answers his. er’tics 
in a detailed discussion of the outside 
evidence as well as the witness of the 
Gospels concerning Jesus. Not much, 
however, seems to be added to his pre- 
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vious work, except in matters of a po- 
lemic nature. A far more scholarly tho 
no less enthusiastic contribution to the 
defense of the mythical interpretation ot 
the Gospels is the new volume by Pro- 
fessor Smith,* whose former book gave 
Drews the basis for his work. Profes- 
sor Smith is a keen thinker, a skilled 
apologist, and a scholar familiar with an 
‘mmense range of literature on the sub- 
ject. His criticisms of the liberal school 
of German theology represented by 
Schmiedel are very forceful and telling. 
The new reading of the history of the 
rise of Christianity without the historical 
Jesus may be found in Lublinski’s re- 
cently published work,® which has the 
double charm of clarity and poise. While 
there is no reason to think that the main 
thesis of these writers will ever be estab- 
lished, some good will doubtless come 
out of the discussions in the way of 
showing more clearly the universal ele- 
ments in Christianity and revealing more 
fully its-relations to the religious thought 
in the midst of which it was developed. 
& 
California Under Spain and Mexico, 1535- 


1847. By Irving Berdine Richman. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. $4. 


The historian of the Pacific Slope la- 
bors under disadvantages unknown to his 
fellow-worker on the Atlantic. His ma- 
terials are nearly all yet in the manu- 
script in which they were created. In 
the great Bancroft Library, now belong- 
ing to the University of California, 
many of them are accumulated, and 
more are being added from time to time. 
So few workers have handled them, how- 
ever, that as each comes forth with his 
sack of grist he may be judged only by 
the things he carries with him. There 
are no great series of published records. 
no voluminous proceedings of historical 
societies, none of that historical moraine 
which the glac’er of investigation has 
distributed thruout the East. More- 
over, and to his great discouragement. 
the history of the Pacific Slope has been 
“spoiled” by the diligence of Mr. Ban- 
croft, whose massive volumes treat no 
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THE HARBOR AT GORINCHEM 


Illustration from “The Spell of Holland” 


part of the West adequately tho they 


have destroyed much of the novelty that, 
but for them, would be attached to the 


writings ef other men. Mr. Richman, 
an Iowa lawyer, with an enviable stand- 
ing as a student of history, has under- 
taken to rewrite the history of that “Old 
California,” which is forever gone. 
When the Americans came in, hot on the 
pursuit of’ gold, the former Spanish civ- 
ilization faded away, leaving little that 
was tangible to its successors but its 
architecture. None would or could think 
of New England without its Puritan an- 
cestors, but he who should think of the 
hidalgo as the forebear of the California 
of today would misunderstand the past 
as well as the present. From the dis- 
covery of Upper California to the Amer- 
ican invasion, the author carries an en- 
tertaining narrative across three cen- 
turies. He has an eye for the pictur- 
esque, and a gift for easy-going descrip- 
tion. His study of the manuscript 
sources has evidently been careful; in- 
deed his critical notes are a valuable con- 
tribut'on to our knowledge of his sub- 
ject. But his work, in the situation in 
which southwestern history finds itself, 


(L. C. Page & Co.) 


invites the question whether he has ma- 
terially improved on H. H. Bancroft. 
He says himself, that Bancroft and his 
clerks used his collection “well-nigh to 
exhaustion.”’ He has no wide, first-hand 
acquaintance with the archives of Mex- 
ico, or Spain, or England, or Russia 
which would give him standing in the 
field which he now exploits, nor does he 
claim such. His book, until it is sup- 
planted by the work of men who have 
spent more than “two years’ investiga- 
tion” in California, will stand as a useful 
and readable narrative of that portion of 
the history of California which belongs 
to Spain. 
s 
The Spell of Holland. By Burton E. Har- 
rison. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2.50. 
From the first page this addition to 
the Little Pilgrimages series makes good 
reading. The material is far from fresh, 
but the manner of dealing with it makes 
us forget that. Either stay-at-home or 
intending tourist will enjoy Mr. Harri- 
son’s account of his wanderings thru the 
Netherlands. There are a large number 
of illustrations from photographs, one of 
which we reproduce. 
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on the actions and motives of the dele- 
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gates. ‘lhe work is printed in a style 
worthy of its importance. No his- 
torical library can afford to be with 
out it. 

& 


The British Museum: Its History aud 
Treasures. A View of the Origins of 
that Great Institution, Sketch of Its 
Early Benefactors and Principal Off- 
cers, and a Survey of the Priceless Ob- 
jects Preserved within its walls. By 
Henry C. Shelley. Pp. 355. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $4. 

It is claimed for this illustrated ac- 
count of a great national institution 
that it is ‘the first attempt to combine 
within the scope of a single volume 
an ordered history of the museum and 
a conspectus of its contents.” . The 
larger part of the volume is properly 
devoted to the second of these matters. 
The British Museum, great tho it is, 
is by no means overwhelmingly an- 
cient, dating from the later eighteenth 
century. Mr. Shelley, author of an 
entertaining book on the “Inns and 
Taverns of Old London,” is just the 
man to tell entertainingly the story 
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The Records of the Federal Convention of 


1787, [Edited by Prof. Max Farrand, 
of Yale University. 3 vols. 600 pp. 
each. Royal Octavo. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $15. 

Now when the Constitution is under 
fire from several different directions and 
questions of its interpretation are more 
hotly contested than ever, Yale Univer- 
sity has done the country great service 
in publishing this collection of all the ex- 
isting material on the convention which 
originated it. The editor has adopted 
a chronological order, bringing together 
the various records of the proceedings of 
each day, first the official Journal, fol- 
lowed by the notes of Yates, Madison, 
King and other members of the conven- 
tion. The sessions of the convention 
were secret and it was not until thirty 
years afterward that full accounts of it 
appeared, and among these there are 
many discrepancies and contradictions. 
The third volume contains supplemen- 
tary material from letters, pamphlets, de- 
bates, diaries and notes, throwing light 


of the collections and their donors, 
and to give a popular audience some 
notion of their treasures. 

& 


Wages in the United States. 
Nearing. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

This is a careful, scientific compilation 
and analysis of the wage statistics avail- 
able in the United States, made with a 
view to determining what are wages. On 
the whole the conclusions coincide with 
previous tentative decisions. It appears 
that three-quarters of the adult males 
and nineteen-twentieths of the adult fe- 
males employed east of the Rockies and 
north of the Mason and Dixon line actu- 
ally earn less than $600 a year. Three- 
fifths of the adult females receive less 
than $325 a year, the wages of women, 
despite the activities of suffragists and 
feminists, being pretty universally less 
than the wages of men. Those high 
wages about which protectionists and 
spread-eagle patriots so fondly boast are 
discoverable only among a small propor- 
tion of employees, less than ten per cent. 
of workmen, and those highly skilled, 
being paid twenty dollars a week or 
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more. It appears that wages do not 
vary much from city to city and State to 
State in the organized trades, and that 
the geographical variation is not so 
marked as is commonly supposed. Tho 
wages in the South are lower and in the 
West higher than the average, the dif- 
ferences are not very wide. From occu- 
pation to occupation of similar difficulty 
the variations are more extreme, the ele- 
ment of luck or chance seeming to enter 
into the question of how much a particu- 
lar man of given ability will get for his 
labor. Altogether, the book is valuable 
for anybody interested in the main ques- 
tion of the day, the labor question. 


st 
Literary Notes 


....On the cover of a book called Human 
Confessions one reads the account of it by 
the publishers : 


“Out of the welter of the commorplace here rises 
the voice of a man who has something to say. . 
He writes straight to the vitals of common humarity.’ 


It is impossible for a mere reviewer to com- 
pete with writers of such winged words as 
these. Yet the Rev. Frank Crane’s little es- 
says, in spite of the publisher’s exaggerated 
claims for them, are thoroly enjoyable and 
crisply written. (Chicago: Forbes; $1.) 

....Where the Shamrock Grows is a pleas- 
ant tale of Irish country life, told by George 
H. Jessop (Baker & Taylor; $1). In spite 
of one sudden death in the last ten pages, it 
is not so boisterous as some of its kind, and 
perhaps that circumstance partly accounts for 
its being rather more suggestive of reality. 
There is a certain amount of horsiness—one 
auction—one villain—an. uncle from America 
—two love affairs: quite ingredients enough 
to make its reading a pleasant undertaking for 
a rainy week-end. 


’ 


..."“Next to translations,” confesses Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve in the Journal of Philol- 
ogy, “I have learned to abominate historical 
novels, once the joy of my heart. For me, 
in my old age, historical novels fall into just 
two classes. Either I know the period after a 
fashion and then I am irritated by all manner 
of trifling incongruities or harassed by im- 
portunate questionings, or I don’t know the 
period, and then TI am filled with disgust at 
ny own ignorance, a disgust not unaccom- 
panied by a vague suspicion of my authority 
for the time being.” 


....A former Rhodes scholar and senior 
Demy of Magdalen College, now Instructor 
in English at Yale, is the author of a work- 
manlike “history of English National Drama 
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to the Retirement of Shakespeare.” In bib- 
liographies and illustrations as well as in his 
text the author has brought thoro scholarship 
and wide reading to bear upon his subject, 
and we venture to prophesy that these twelve 
chapters will be found to make an exception- 
ally useful textbook for college classes in 
English dramatic history. (The Tudor Drama 
By C. F. Tucker Brooke, B.Litt. Pp. 461. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company $1.50.) 

....The Leland Stanford Junior University 
has established a lectureship, similar to the 
Ingersoll foundation at Harvard, to be known 
as the “Raymond F. West Memorial Lectures 
on Immortality.” The first course of lectures 
was given last winter by Charles Edward Jef- 
ferson, pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, who took for his subject Why We 
May Believe in Life After Death. In spite of 
many appearances to the contrary, Dr. Jeffer- 
son believes that the present age has a deep 
interest in human destiny. In his restudy of 
the question he conscientiously presents the 
arguments against as well as for immortality. 
The lectures are written in the author’s usual 
clear and appealing style, and are published 
by the Houghton Mifflin Co. ($1.) 


....Our attention is called to two literary 
expressions of negro ambition and courage. 
One is The Crisis, edited by Prof. W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois, so well known for his 
writings which tell us what is in the souls of 
black folk. The editor is the spokesman of 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, of this city, and his maga- 
zine has the cooperation of Prof. Kelly Miller 
and other defenders of racial rights, white and 
colored. lt is illuminative and intelligent. 
The other is Ethiopia Unbound, a volume in 
the guise of a story which is but a disguise 
to set forth the way our Christian civilization 
and our Anglo-Saxon arrogance appear to a2 
black native of the Gold Coast of Africa, who 
prefers Mohammedanism to Christianity and 
the native paganism to either—and who looks 
forward to seeing Africa belong to the Afri- 
cans rather than to the Europeans who have 
partitioned it. The book is worth reading. 

....From the Macmillan Company we re- 
ceive Romeo and Juliet in a new and most 
attractive edition, “The ‘Tudor Shakespeare,” 
edited by Professors Neilson and Thorndike. 
This edition will be published in forty vol- 
umes, at 35 cents each, and assigned to va- 
rious American scholars; among them Pro- 
fessors Cunliffs, Sherman, Alden, Parrott, 
Baker and Lovett. Many of the names on 
the editorial list are those of comparatively) 
young men, and of professors in Western or 
middle Western universities. The frontis- 
piece here is a reproduction of the “Chandos 
portrait,” painted by John Taylor. The best 
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guarantee of the text is that it is that pre- 
pared by Professor Neilson for one of his 
earlier Shakespeares. There is a brief intro- 
duction, and an equally brief body of notes; 
also an excellent little glossary. The book is 
durably bound, but is no less adapted to the 


library of a booklover than to the student’s 
desk. 


....Admirers of Prof. Alfred Loisy who 
have not felt able to invest thirty francs or 
more in that theologian’s two volumes on the 
Synoptic Gospels will be glad to learn that 
the distinguished writer. has published in a 
modest volume the introductory chapters of 

- his larger work, for the most part re-written 
and somewhat extended. In Jésus et la Tra- 
dition évangélique (Paris: Nourry, 3 fr.) 
Loisy discusses the rise and historical char- 
acter of the Gospel tradition as finally em- 
bodied in the Synoptics, accepting in the main 
the extremest view of the German liberal 
school. He sets in order the few facts which 
he regards as certain about Jesus’ career, al- 
though: he does not think the materials we 
have warrant the attempt to write a “life.” 
In the teaching of Jesus the coming kingdom, 
of which he was to be the head, 1s, according 
to Loisy, the theme around which all else cen- 
ters. In these lines of exposition the author 
is very radical, almost scouting the idea of 
the miraculous. He ascribes many and im- 
portant elements of the Gospels to myth and 
legend, and puts such an estimate upon Jesus’ 
personality, work and teaching as will seem 
to most students entirely incompatible with 
the after events of Christianity. 


...» The Rev. Cyril W. Emmet, M.A., has writ- 
ten a very scholarly and trenchant criticism 
of the work of Schweitzer and Loisy on the 
life of Jesus. The book, entitled The Escha- 
tological Question in the Gospels (imported 
by Scribners ; $2.25) contains also some essays 
not directly related to the subject thus an- 
nounced, but all dealing with phases of New 
Testament criticism. The writer belongs to 
the liberal school of investigators represented 
in Germany by such men as Harnack and 
Bousset. Mr. Emmet declares that the es- 
chatological Jesus of Schweitzer is but a one- 
sided portrait, and, if taken as the whole, pre- 
sents a character that it would be difficult to 
admire or love,.while he contends that the 
criticism of Loisy found in his “Les Evangiles 
Synoptiques” makes it impossible for us to 
know the historic Jesus at all. 


....7Tid-Bits is sponsor for the latest book- 


buying yarn. Some one who wanted a copy 
of “Tales from Shakespeare,” by Charles and 
Mary Lamb, and was in a great hurry, cut the 
title down and asked the clerk at the book 
counter of a department store whether she 
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had “Lamb’s Tales.” With a far-away look 
she remarked, in a most superior tone: 
“Lambs’ tails? Fur department—third floor.” 


a 
Pebbles 


THE much annoyed customer departed and 
the saleswoman approached another customer 
and began to tell how disagreeable the first 
had been, and then assuming an air of supe- 
riority remarked: 

“But I kept perfectly calm, remembering that 
self-possession was nine points of the law.”— 
New York Sun. 


“Tuat member of Congress says you have 
voted for him for the last fifteen years.” 

“That’s right,” replied Farmer Corntossel. 

“You must think a lot of him.” 

“Well, I dunno. You see, fifteen years ago 
I had a couple of hoss trades with him, an’ 
since then I’ve allus felt safer with him spend- 
in’ so much of his time in Washington.”— 
Washington Star. 


An American was overheard to ask a por- 
ter in a Geneva hotel: “ls there a museum in 
this town?” 

“No, sir,” said the porter, humiliated by this 
disgraceful confession. 

“Thank God,” the young American cried 
fervently, and shook the astonished man’s 
hand.—‘“Talk ot the Town,” by Mrs. John 
Lane. 


“T was once entertained at a Paris restau- 
rant famous for its chef,” says Mrs. -Rorer. 
“We had such dishes as salmi of becasse. 
etuve of beef, and aubergine au gratin, and 
then my host, leaning back with a satisfied 
smile, handed me the menu and said: 

“And what'll you have next, Mrs. Rorer?’ 

“‘Well,’ said I, ‘I think we'll have indiges- 
tion next.’ ”"—Phiiadelphia Record. 


THE supervisor of a school was trying t« 
prove that children are lacking in observatior. 

To the children he said, “Now, childrer. 
tell me a number to put on the board.” 

Some child said, “Thirty-six.” The super- 
visor wrote sixty-three, . 

He asked for another number, and seventy- 
six was given. He wrote sixty-seven. 

When a third number was asked, a child 
who apparently had paid no attention called 
out: 

“Theventy-theven. 
er !"—Everybody’s 


Change that, you thuck 


A COFRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia 
Ledger recalls an epitaph “which may be seen 
in an old Moravian cemetery in Gloucester 
County, N. J. It is this: 

Remember, friend, as you pass ty, 

As you are now, so once was I; 

As I am now thus you must be, 

So be prepared to follow me. 
There had been written underneath in pencil. 
presumably by some wag: 

To follow you I’m not content 

Till I find out which way you went.” 
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The La Follette Conference 


WHILE it is true that the recent con- 
ference in Chicago of Progressive or 
Insurgent Republicans represented a 
considerable number in the party, we 
presume it is not regarded with alarm 
by the supporters of Mr. Taft, whose 
renomination it is the purpose of this 
movement to prevent. Only two Sen- 
ators were present; others who had been 
expected were unable or unwilling to 
attend. So far as a candidate was con- 
cerned, the conference was in the inter- 
est of Senator La Follette, and he was 
formally indorsed for the Republican 
Presidential nomination in the resolu- 
tions which were adopted. These reso- 
lutions were set forth as a platform, and 
it seems to us that they leave much to be 
desired. 

As for the candidate, we must point 
out that the latest issue of his weekly 
magazine makes him a rival of Mr. Bry- 
an in abuse of the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Bryan virtually asserts that President 
Taft, in his appointments of Justices, has 
sold this great tribunal to the Trusts. 
The Wisconsin Senator’s magazine, La 
Follette’s, for. October 14, has on its first 
page a cartoon, representing the 


“Courts” as a corpulent laundress at a 
large tub, washing “Trust cases” with 
“money worship” soap. Near at hand, 
in a tilted chair, comfortably smoking 
his pipe, is_a fat man labeled “Special 
Privilege,” and over the cartoon is the 
following explanatory head line, “His 
Chief Means of Support.” In order that 
the meaning of all this may be clearly 
seen, Mr. La Follette has placed under 
the picture these remarks: 


“Gilbert E. Roe, in his articles on ‘Our 
Judicial Oligarchy,’ said, ‘The twin pillars 
upon which the whole structure of Special 
Privilege rests in this country are two de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court.’ The House 
of Governors recently voted to protest to 
the United States Supreme Court against 
the usurpation of power by minor Federal 
courts in behalf of, Special Privilege. Presi- 
dent Taft the other day said: ‘I love the 
judges. I love the courts. What distin- 
guishes this country from any other one 
is the Supreme Court we have in Washing- 
ton that often has stood between us and 
errors that might have been committed that 
would have been greatly injurious to this 
country.’ ” 


We notice that Mr. Roe attended the 


conference and was made chairman of 
the Finance Committee; also that one of 


the two Senators present, Mr. Clapp of 
Minnesota, characterized the President’s 
veto of Arizona’s recall for judges as 
“the blackest chapter in all tyranny out- 
side of the absolute despotism of an un- 


bridled king.” Even in Arizona they do 
not go so far as that, but they may not 
be so familiar with all of tyranny’s dark 
chapters. We prefer the attitude of Mr. 
Taft toward the Supreme Court to that 
of either Mr. Bryan or Mr. La Follette. 

The platform, as we have said, leaves 
something to be des‘red. First, because 
it completely ignores tariff reform. 
There is not a word in it about down- 
ward or other revision. the bills recently 
passed, or Mr. Taft’s vetoes. And yet 
the insurgency of Republicans in the 
Senate had its origin in earnest protest 
against obiectionable provisions of the 
Payne-Aldr‘ch revision. In that work 
certain Insurgent or Progress’ve Sen- 
ators. foremost of whom was the late 
Mr. Dolliver, made a fine record. Why 
is the platform silent as to this subject? 
Is it because a later record. made with 
respect to the reciprocity agreement and 
the bills of the House Demecrats, is one 
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that suggests disagreeable complica- 
tions? Is it because this later record, 
made when certain Progressives ap- 
peared to be moved by hatred or intense 
dislike of the President, disclosed much 
inconsistency and sharp disagreement 
with their utterances during the memo- 
rable tariff debate of 1909? At all 
events, the omission is quite remarkable. 
Surely the conference should have ex- 
prest in its platform some opinion or 
purpose with respect to that issue, which 
probably will lead all others in the com- 
ing campaign. 

In addition to a recommendation that 
the choice of Republican voters as to 
Presidential candidates be ascertained by 
a direct primary vote, the platform con- 
tains the following words relating to the 
Trust problem : 

“The present condition of uncertainty in 
business is intolerable and destructive of in- 
dustrial prosperity. It is worse than idle 
to leave the question of whether great busi- 
ness enterprises are legal or not merely to 
judicial determination. Industrial corpora- 
tions should by affirmative legislative enact- 
ment be given definite rules of conduct by 
which business shall be made safe and 
stable, while at the same time the interests 
of the public shall be fully safeguarded. 
We seek constructive legislation, not de- 
structive litigation.” 


We have recently spoken of the un- 
certainty by which business is affected, 
owing to varying interpretations of the 
Sherman act, and we should have wel- 
comed a clear statement from the con- 
ference as to remedies that might be 
applied. The platform utterance is not 


sufficiently plain. This is indicated by 
comments in the daily press. For ex- 
ample, one paper that opposes the prose- 
cution of Trust combinations calls this 
utterance “thoroly sane”; another, which 
demands strict enforcement of the Sher- 
man act, asserts that the platform inv‘tes 
Trust magnates to raise a La Follette 
campaign fund; a third calls it an ap- 
peal for the support of great corpora- 
tions. Cannot legality or illegality best 
be ascertained by judicial determination ? 
That has been an accepted doctrine. And 
if Congress should make “definite rules” 
for conducting business. would there not 
be more or less litigation to compel obe- 
dience to these rules? We are not in- 
clined to criticise adversely this part of 
the platform, so far as its purpose is con- 
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cerned, for this seems to be commend- 
able, but the conference should have 
specified clearly the means and methods 
which it may have had in mind. There 
is need of further legislation concerning 
this highly important subject, and we 
have thought that inquiry should be 
made by a competent commission. 

The conference lost a most inviting 
opportunity to make a great platform. 
It made a short one that disappoints by 
reason of omissions as well as on 
account of its vagueness. Even if the 
platform had been good, comprehensive 
and clear, however, it would not have 
caused the nomination of Mr. La Fol- 
lette, nor, in our judgment, would it 
have prevented the renomination of Mr. 
Taft. But it would have compelled the 
party to better its condition by striving 
to meet the just demands of the people, 
especially with respect to the cost of 
living, which is the issue that will have 
more weight than any other at the polls. 
If the party can prove that its legislation 
is not responsible for the increased cost 
of living, it should do so without delay. 
If it must admit responsibility for a part 
of the increase, it should defend its ac- 
tion or promise remedial legislation. If 
it believes that a large part of the higher 
cost is due to influences beyond its con- 
trol, it should show what these influences 
have been and are. 

Mr. Taft is a good President. He is 
a Progressive Republican, but he does 
not realize how important this issue of 
living cost has become. He is not a 
representative of that Special Privilege 
which the Chicago conference de- 
nounced. He was unfortunate at the 
beginning of his term by reason of his 
relation to legislation about the tariff, a 
subject as to which he had not sufficient 
knowledge. Probably he was not well 
advised. He has not been fortunate in 
the quality of all the members of his 
Cabinet. But he has sought earnestly, 
industriously and intelligently to serve 
the people. 

After Canada’s rejection of reciproc- 
ity there were some who said that he 
must now come before the people with 
empty hands. That was not true. 
Among the things which he could show 
in his hands were his treaties of arbitra- 
tion, his proposition for a broad applica- 








tion of the merit principle to the civil 
service, his plans for reformation of the 
land laws in Alaska and elsewhere, his 
admirable course during the revolution 
in Mexico, his excellent appointments to 
the Supreme Court, his treaties and pol- 
icy concerning the debts of Central 
American states, and even his reciprocity 
agreement with Canada, for he nego- 
tiated it and successfully promoted the 
acceptance of it in his own country. It 
is not his fault that several of these 
projects have thus far come to nothing, 
that the land laws have not been im- 
proved, that the postmasters and collec- 
tors are not in the classified service, that 
the peace and loan treaties have not been 
ratified. It is the fault of Congress, or 
of his party in the Senate, where the 
Progressive or Insurgent Republicans 
have either opposed him or given him no 


aid. 
Me 


The Future of Direct Democracy 


A READER Of THE INDEPENDENT asks 
whether there is any significant relation 
between the facts set forth in Mr. Poult- 
ney Bigelow’s article, “In Darkest Con- 
necticut,” and those summarized in the 
editorial on “The Greater Democracy of 
California.” 

Whether driven out and destroyed by 


Protectionism, as Mr. Bigelow assumes, . 


or eliminated by other causes, the old- 
time New England agricultural popula- 
tion of Puritan descent has nearly van- 
ished from Southern New England, and 
the beautiful old farms, with their com- 
fortable and well-kept houses that shel- 
tered large families brought up to thrift 
and happiness, have fallen into the hands 
of immigrants of Southern European 
nationalities, to whom the Puritan tradi- 
tion means nothing, and who, perhaps, 
as American citizens, will never attach 
importance to those ideals which shaped 
the Puritan commonwealths. On _ the 
Pacific Coast is a prosperous and ambi- 
tious population in which the infusion of 
New England blood and New England 
ideas is large and apparently controlling. 
This population is politically the most 
alive and progressive element in the 
United States today. It is doing on the 


large scale what the early New Eng- 
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landers did on the small scale—creating 
a practical, efficient, successful democ- 
racy, taking advantage of modern means 
of communication to develop for an en- 


tire commonwealth the 
plan of government. 

In the vast stretches of our national 
domain that lie between Connecticut and 
California dwell most of the human mil- 
lions that make up the American people. 
They are not so alien-and unassimilated 
as the newer rural population of Con- 
necticut, nor politically so homogeneous 
and alive as the people of the Pacific 
Coast. What influences are likely to 
dominate in their moral and _ political 
evolution? Are they likely to lose so 
much of the older American tradition 
as survives among them, or will they 
feel the contagion of the new political 
life of California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton? 

New England, New York and Penn- 
sylvania have suffered the fate of mixed 
populations in which the ignorant ele- 
ment is a large and dangerous factor. 
They have fallen under the rule of the 
boss and the machine. The Protestant 
Churches in these older commonwealths 
have been fighting a losing campaign. 
The hillsides and valleys are dotted with 
their closed and decaying churches. In 
place of them, the Roman Catholic 
Church in every manufacturing town 
and village flourishes and enlarges its 
congregations. 

All of these facts must be taken into 
account in any attempt to forecast the 
future of American democracy. To 
them must be added an account of the 
distinctive sociology of the Southern 
States, where the evolution of a new 
social order on the ruins of the old slave- 
owning aristocratic system proceeds 
slowly, and contends with formidable 
difficulties. 

3eyond a doubt direct democracy on 
a magnificent scale would be the polit- 
ical system of America if the American 
people were constituted mainly of de- 
scendants of the old English Puritan 
stock. That stock worked and could 
work the town meeting plan as naturally 
and as easily as it could dispose of a 
Thanksgiving dinner. But direct de- 
mocracy is not naturally and easily de- 
veloped by a Tammanyized New York, 


town meeting 
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a Quay-organized Pennsylvania, or a 
Lorimer-r.dden Illinois. 

Nevertheless, there are good reasons 
for expecting that direct democracy will 
slowly make its way, even in darkest 
middle America. They are found in the 
Jabor movement. The organized wage- 
earning classes the world over believe 
absolutely in direct democracy, and have 
no use for any other governmental sys- 
tem. In their own affairs they employ 
it. They are learning its methods, and, 
on the whole, becoming expert in them. 
This political factor, co-operating with 
survivals of democracy in New England, 
and the vigorous new democracy of the 
Pacific States, may, in the long run, 
prove powerful enough to shape the po- 
litical system of the future American 
people. 

& 

Denationalized, Unpatriated 

EpwarD Everett HaAte’s famous 
story of “The Man Without a Country” 


has brought tears to many eyes and kin- 
dled many fires of patriotism. The iso- 


lated man deservedly punished for a 
crime against his country lived a long 


death shut out from his native land, de- 
prived of right in any other country, a 
pitiful object, p:tiful because he had be- 
trayed his country and thereafter could 
have none. 

Do our readers comprehend that there 
are hundreds of thousands of men who 
complain that thru no gu’‘lt of their own 
they have been deprived of a country, 
that they have lost their citizenship, that 
they have no flag, and that we refuse to 
allow them the name or rights of citi- 
zens? They are the Porto Ricans. 

Like hundreds of others, a Porto 
Rican came to this country—for we 
have one—to study a profession. Hav- 
ing finished the course he applied for ad- 
mission to the bar. He was told that he 
could not be admitted because he was 
not an American citizen. He did not see 
why he should not be a citizen, having 
lived for so many years under the do- 
minion of the flag, but no law had ad- 
mitted him. He was told he could, how- 
ever, become a citizen after two years’ 
residence in this country if he would 
make application. He did so, and found 
that he was required to forswear alle- 


_ every one by a general law? 
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giance to the King of Spain. But he 
replied that he had no such allegiance to 
forswear. But the oath was required, 
and he took it, adding his readiness to 
forswear allegiance equally to the Czar 
of Russia and the Emperor of China. In 
order to become a citizen and have its 
rights he had to leave his island and 
come to these United States. The million 
of people living in Porto Rico cannot be 
naturalized. They must remain without 
a country. 

At a session of the Mohonk Confer- 
ence last week more than one Porto 
Rican pled for citizenship. They said: 
“Whenever we ask for citizenship the 
answer is made that the island was never 
sO prosperous; that it never had such 
exports, never raised so much sugar and 
coffee. But are these material things all 
we care for? Have we no heart, no 
soul, no sentiment? Don’t we want a 
right in the country, a share in its flag?” 
The tale was told of a Porto Rican who 
was maltreated ‘n a neighboring island 
and appealed to the American consul for 
protection. He was refused, because he 
was not an American citizen, and appeal © 
sustained the consul. 

Doubtless the Mohonk Conference 
was right in asking Congress to enact a 
law which will give, at no expense, citi- 
zenship to every Porto Rican who will 
ask for it; but why not give the right to 
The one 
and only reason we have ever heard is a 
kindly one. It is that under our Consti- 
tution, were we to make Porto Ricans 
citizens, we could not give the island 
special privileges which it now possesses. 
We allow to Porto Rico, as we do to the 
Philippines, the right to retain for its 
own use all the income derived from 
customs and internal revenue. Porto 
Rico is still poor, and but for this it 
could not support its schools and_ build 
its roads. We give no such privilege to 
New York or, Arizona. If New York 
could keep ‘ts customs and its internal 
revenue it could, after paying all State 
expenses, return a handsome dividend to 
every citizen. Take from Porto Rico 
this privilege and its schools would col- 
lapse and the wonderful progress there 
developed would be sadly reduced. 

We would have citizenship given to 
every Porto Rican who asks for it, but it 
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might be well to wait for universal citi- 
zenship till it would be safe to send to 
the general treasury at Washington the 
come from customs and internal rev- 
enue. Then Porto Rico could be made 
a Territory or a State, and be treated 
like our own States. ‘hat is what we 
should aim for as soon as possible. But 
meanwhile the condition is not quite as 
bad as has been represented. If the 
Porto Ricans are not citizens they are 
yet voters. They do not vote for Presi- 
dent, but they do elect the most of their 
own rulers. They constitute the lower 
house of the legislature, and are mem- 
bers of the upper house. They are 
judges and mayors. They have more 
rights than have most of our women. 
The American flag floats over their pub- 
lic buildings, and their children are 
taught to salute the flag. The flag does 
protect them in Porto Rico, if it does not 
in Jamaica. Nevertheless, they have not 
the full right in the flag. There is a sen- 
timent that is lost and Latin-Americans 
are rich in sentiment. Dollars will not 
pay for sentiment. We would have 


Porto Rico Americanized just as fast’as 


possible, enriched with agriculture and 
commerce, taught to put education be- 
fore trade, given now individual citizen- 
ship, and later general citizenship, and 
then equal Statehood and left to care for 
itself as the rest of us do, taking its fair 
part in the support of the nation while 
providing for its own government and 
development. ' 
bd 


Chinese and Manchu 


Ir is written in the Confucian Ana- 
lects that the Master said: “What a su- 
perior man is Keu Pih-yuh! When good 
government prevails in his state he is to 
be found in office. When bad govern- 
iment prevails, he can roll up his princi- 
ples and keep them in his bosom.” Con- 
fucius would have found Yuan Shi-kai a 
man after his own heart. For three 
years now he has kept his principles 
rolled up in his bosom, silently waiting 
till the time should come when his coun- 
try needed him again and recognized its 
need. 

He was the right hand man of the 
Empress Dowager in the last years of 
her life when she was endeavoring to 
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put into operation the reforms which she 
had once prevented. Among these re- 
forms those most resented by her race 
were the edicts depriving the Manchus 
of their historic privileges and reducing 
them to an equality with the Chinese. 
Chinese were even appointed by her to 
the Grand Council, the ruling body of 
the empire, among them Yuan, who was 
also commander in chief of the imperial 
army. But when the Empress Dowager 
died in 1908 the reactionary party at 
Court seized the reins and endeavored 
to re-establish Manchu supremacy. The 
Chinese were practically eliminated from 
the Grand Council, and Yuan Shi-Kai 
was retired to private life, because, says 
the edict of the child emperor, he had 
rheumatism in the leg. This was a good 
reason at least so far as the military 
position was concerned. An American 
general afflicted with this painful in- 
firmity would doubtless fail to pass the 
Rooseveltian riding test. But the edict 
concludes with the mysterious and sus- 
picious words, “thus our clemency to- 
ward him is manifested.” What “clem- 
ency”? For not compelling him to con- 
tinue in the service when his leg hurt 
him? Or had he been guilty of more 
heinous but unmentioned crimes than 
getting rheumatism in the leg? Fortu- 
nately he was not so badly crippled but 
that he was able to get away from the 
capital in disguise and take refuge in 
the foreign concession at Tientsin, other- 
wise he would have got it in the neck. 
3ecause he fought and ran away he 
lives to fight another day. That the 
Manchu princes who dismissed him and 
would have executed him have now 
called him back to take command of the 
army and offered him all the men and 
money he wants is the best evidence that 
they regard the rebellion as_ serious. 
Yuan Shi-Kai, in his reply, accepts the 
vice-royalty, but notifies the Government 
that his leg is as lame as ever and so he 
will not be able to take the field against 
the rebels. A second imperial edict or- 
ders him to get well quickly and get to 
work, but in the meantime, that is, dur- 
ing his convalescence, he remains at 
home, watching to see which way the cat 
is going to jump in the Yang-tse Valley. 
The forced concessions of the Manchus 
to the parliamentary party have aroused 
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the contempt rather than the gratitude 
of the Chinese. Never since they got on 
the inside of the Great Wall which 
was built to keep them out have they 
been less liked or less feared by the race 
they rule. The streets of Wu-chang are 
strewn with Manchu bodies, men, wo- 
men and children. Some who tried to 
escape by putting on Chinesé clothing 
were caught by their pronunciation. 
Their shibboleth was 6, and if they gave 
it the court pronunciation of /u, instead 
of the harsher /uk current along the 
Yang-tse, off went their heads. So Jeph- 
thah, using a similar phonetic test, de- 
tected and put to death forty and two 
thousand Ephraimites. So, too, the Bor- 
der Ruffians of Missouri kept the free- 
State men from entering Kansas by ask- 
ing them to name the animal hitched to a 
post by the river. All who called it 
“keow’ were turned back or otherwise 
disposed of. 

Nearly two hundred years have gone 
by since the last Chinese emperor hanged 
himself on a tree in the palace garden at 
Peking, but the Manchus are still un- 
assimilated, a ruling caste. This will 


not surprise us when we think that it 
was longer than that before Norman 
and Saxon were of one speech and one 
blood and called themselves Englishmen. 
Corresponding to the Norman castle that 
dominated every English town, we have 
the Tatar city which stands beside each 


Chinese capital. But the Manchus form 
only one or two per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the empire, and they have lost 
the military prowess by which they have 
dominated the peaceful Chinese. The 
only armies worth consideration are 
those which progressive Chinese like 
Yuan Shi-kai have armed and uniformed 
in Western fashion, “imitation foreign 
devils,” the conservatives call them. The 
attitude of the Manchus toward the edu- 
cational aspirations of the Chinese may 
be shown by quoting the words of Grand 
Councillor Kang Yi when he was pro- 
moting the Boxer movement: 


“The establishment of schools and colleges 
has only encouraged Chinese ambitions and 
developed Chinese talent to the danger of the 
Manchu dynastv. The students should there- 
fore be- exterminated withour detay.” 

But not having been exterminated in 
time, these students form the mainspring 
of the present insurgency, which differs 
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from the Boxer rebellion in that it is in- 
spired by progressive rather than reac- 
tionary ideals and is directed against the 
ruling dynasty rather than against the 
foreigners. It resembles more closely 
the ‘la‘-ping rebellion of fifty years ago 
which the Manchus were able to sup- 
press only by calling in the aid of 
American and English officers, Ward 
and Gordon. No doubt the Manchus 
would be willing now to sell out China 
to any foreign Power which would 
maintain them in their privileged posi- 
tion. We have in fact an explicit state- 
ment to that effect made not many years 
ago by Prince Chung, the favorite ad- 
viser of the Empress Dowager in her 
reactionary period, “It were better to 
hand over the empire to the fore?gn 
devils than to surrender it at the dicta- 
tion of these Chinese rebels.” It is 
greatly to be hoped that no foreign na- 
tion will yield to the temptation and take 
advantage of the crisis to interfere in 
behalf of the Manchu dynasty. Chinese 
Gordon was a conse entious-man and in- 
fluenced by the best of. motives, but it 
seems to us now that in overthrowing 
the Tai-pings he set back the clock in 
China by. many years. 


& 
Obesity Cures 


FAsHION’s ultimate decree that the 
feminine human form divine shall look 
as much as possible like a pillar (not a 
pillow), without any notable projections 
in any part, has led to the making of 
determined efforts by a large number of 
women to bring their bodily perfections 
into something like consonance with the 
styles. As a consequence, any one who 
pays much attention, or, indeed, any 
attention, to the advertising columns of 
newspapers and magazines, will have 
noticed a large increase in the number 
of announcements of remedies and 
treatments of various kinds to reduce 
weight, ‘take off fat, and give back that 


_sylphlike slimness that is so much de- 


sired at the present time. Now, as is 
well known, advertising costs money 
and is not indulged in without result: 
It is even said that medical advertise- 
ments usually have to pay h’gher rates. 
in some cases double those of other 
advertising modes. In that case there 
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must be twice as much response to these 
“anti-fat’” advertisements as to others to 
make them pay. 

That this is the case and that a very 
iarge number of women have in the last 
year or two had recourse to such reme- 
dies seems to be true from the reports 
of certain interesting cases by physicians. 
Their patients come complaining of 
sleeplessness, nervousness, palpitation of 
the heart, gastric disturbances of various 
kinds, flushings and interference with 
heat regulation that gives them alternate 
chilly and febrile sensations. It was 
rather hard at first to recognize just 
what the source of these symptoms was, 
until inquiry elicited the fact that these 
patients were taking certain reduction 
remedies, advertised as “perfectly harm- 
less” and as bringing about reduction in 
we.ght without the necessity for exer- 
cise, diet, or any other bothersome ad- 
denda. So many cases of this kind have 
been reported that physicians are now 
aroused as to the significance of the 
symptom complex and are likely to ask 
early in their elicitation of the history, 
especially if the patient shows some 


tendency to embonpoint, whether any 
reducing remedy is being taken. 

The cause of the symptoms in ques- 
tion is easy to understand, once the prin- 
cipal ingredient of the modern adver- 


tised anti-fat remedies is known, ‘The 
favorite ingredient twenty years ago in 
anti-fats used to be potassium iodide. 
That is one of the strongest drugs that 
we have for certain purposes. It brings 
about an absorption of tissues that are 
not well supplied with blood. All incom- 
pletely formed tissues are likely to be 
affected by it. Besides, it reduces appe- 
tite and interferes with internal nutr‘tion 
to some extent, unless care is taken in 
the administration of it. In many cases 
this helped to bring about a reduction in 
weight, but it had serious dangers asso- 
ciated with it. It was likely to bring 
about absorption of certain forms of 
tissue that nature uses for protective 
purposes. For instance, after tubercu- 
losis of the lungs, if a cure results, which 
happens in a great many cases, the 
tuberculous nodule in the lung is en- 
cased in a form of connective tissue that 
may under certain circumstances be dis- 
turbed by such a remedy as potassium 


. tuberculous foci. 
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iodide and be seriously interfered with 
by any rapid reduction in weight. As a 
consequence, reduction cures were some- 
times followed by the lighting up of old 
As nearly every indi- 
vidual has at some time or other had a 
tuberculous infection, tho seven out of 
eight of us have sufficient immunity to 
prove refractory to the disease, it can be 
readily seen how dangerous was the old 
remedy for obesity. 

The increase of our knowledge of the 
effect produced by thyroid extract, how- 
ever, soon put this in the first place as 
an anti-fat. Its physiological action in 
reducing obesity is rather marked in 
many cases. Its general effect upon the 
system, however, is to highten nutritive 
processes, and so cause a need for even 
more food than usual. If this increased 
amount of food is not taken, the protein 
materials of the body and especially the 
muscles, including the heart, become 
wasted to a certain degree. This is what 
brings about the feeling of palpitation 
and the tremulousness and nervousness 
characteristic of these cases, It is prob- 
ably also because of the disturbance of 
the muscular coats of the stomach and 
intestines that various symptoms due to 
these are also noted. As a writer in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for October 14, 1911, pointed 
out, the use of thyroid in obesity is not 
only accompanied by a certain amount 
of danger, but it is in most cases an" 
illogical treatment. Certainly no one 
who realizes how strong are the effects 
of thyroid would think for a moment of 
using it without being under the surveil- 
lance of some one who knows how to 
recognize its evil effects as soon as they 
begin. It is only certain cases of consti- 
tutional obesity that are benefited by it, 
and it is probable that patients of this 
kind would have to take the drug almost 
continuously for years to be benefited by 
it. 

In Germany some years ago rather 
strict legal regulations were made for 
the sale of thyroid. It was very com- 
monly said at the time that the reason 
for the enactment of these stringent 
regulations was that a certain number of 
the ladies of the court had had ‘their 
health seriously disturbed by the taking 
of reduction cures containing thyroid 
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material. In Europe generally there is 
the feeling that in spite of its danger 
thyroid is used for this purpose, espe- 
cially by irregular practitioners of medi- 
cine, and in proprietary preparations 
much more frequently and in larger 
doses than is safe. In this country the 
Government investigations connected 
with the pure food and drug law have 
shown that thyroid is an almost constant 
ingredient of the most advertised reduc- 
tion cures. 

Of course, so long as people will be 
foolish enough to think that advertised 
remedies, any more than advertised 
stocks or advertised investments that 
pay 1O per cent. a month or a week, are 
anything but obvious frauds and 
schemes to make money, because there 
are so many people ready to be hum- 
bugged, such dangers will continue to 
exist in our modern life. In the mean- 
time, however, it may be as well to 
say that, except in certain cases of 
constitutional obesity which resemble 
diabetes, the fat and the sugar elements 
in the two cases being similarly subject 
to unfavorable metabolic processes, there 
are just two reasons for abnormal 
weight. One is eating too much and the 
other is taking too little exercise. The 
normal way to take fat off, then, is to 
eat less and to exercise more. Both of 
these prescriptions are needed in most 
cases and diet will not solve the problem 
alone and neither will exercise. When 
habits of overeating and underexer- 
cising have been formed it is hard to 
break them, but the satisfaction of the 
fuller life that comes with reduction in 
weight is ample compensation for the 
trouble involved. Gradual reduction in 
this way, instead of disturbing health, 
always improves it and adds to the pa- 
tient’s happiness and sense of well-being. 


& 


Hereafter in New York 
City women will receive 
the same pay as men for 
the same grade of work. The women 
teachers have for a long time been de- 
manding it, and it is just that they 
should have it. This additional salary 
will, we are told, cost the city $3,500,- 
ooo. It appears to us only right that a 
woman who does the same work as a 


Equal Pay for 
Teachers 
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man should receive a man’s pay; and yet 
women have found positions in business 
because they are willing to accept re- 
duced wages. If they do not accept re- 
duced wages they will find fewer places 
to earn money in, for men will often be 
chosen at the same rate of wages in 
many kinds of work, and those positions 
will be left to women, as in lower grades 
of teaching, in which they can do better 
work than men. The natural result will 
be to reduce the number of wage-earn- 
ing women and increase the demand for 
wage-earning men. This will find its 
compensation for women, however, in 
the long run, by enabling more men to 
marry and provide thus, in a legitimate 
and desirable way, for those women who 
have been forced out by masculine com- 
petition. It is an evil of our present 
system of society that so many men and 
women do not, and think they cannot, 
marry; and a chief cause has been the 
competition of women as wage-earners. 


aM 


The Indian We have elsewhere spokén 
Conference Of the pleas for Porto Rican 

citizenship made by Porto 
Ricans at the Lake Mohonk Conference 
last week. The original purpose of these 
conferences was to consider the needs of 
the Indians, and it was only when the 
main principles of cur Indian policy had 
been settled that the scope of the confer- 
ence was enlarged to take in our new 
possessions. It is now settled that all 
Indians must be educated in the English 
language ; that the distribution of rations 
must stop and Indians be expected to 
work and earn a living like the rest of 
us; that for this purpose the tribal sys- 
tem must be broken up, and the Indians 
must be settled each on his individual 
holding of land, and that they be incor- 
porated as rapidly as possible into the 
general body politic. If we can judge 
from the feeling of the conference and 
from the platform adopted, it is likely to 
be a further policy to give citizenship to 
the Indian as soon as he receives his al- 
lotted land, so that as a voter he can pro- 
tect himself. The Government Indian 
schools will be reduced and the Indian 
children put in the public schools of the 
States. It is also very desirable that as 
the tribal lands are divided up in sev- 
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eralty, so also the tribal funds be allotted 
and each Indian be given his portion as 
soon as can safely be done. In certain 
cases old Indian communities, like 
Pueblos and the Pimos of California 
and Arizona, who have for centuries 
lived by irrigation and agriculture, need 
special protection, because their rich 
lands are wanted by white settlers, and 
in the case of the Pimos their water has 
been diverted by those who have settled 
above them. We doubt not that the 
Indian Bureau will protect their rights, 
and if necessary give them from reser- 
voirs other water to supply the loss. It 
was a pleasure to observe the genuine de- 
votion of the Bureau to the task of civ- 
~ ilization and the protection of Indian 
rights. This annual Indian conference 
has had profound influence in bringing 
together the friends of the Indian and in- 
fluencing public opinion, and great 
thanks for it are due to Mr. Smiley, who 
entertains its members so generously. 
as 

We are glad to 
Baltimore’s Celebration say a word of 

recognition fo1 
the fiftieth anniversary of the ordination 
of Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore, 
and the twenty-fifth of his appointment 
as Cardinal. He is worthy, we doubt 
not, of all the praise he has received 
from Catholics and Protestants, from 
the highest in the State, and especially 
from his fellow citizens of Baltimore, 
who have made holiday for him. It is 
difficult for those outside of the Church, 
who have no esoteric knowledge, to 
judge of the character of the high digni- 
tar:es, for they receive unmeasured and 
indiscriminating eulogy from all the 
Catholic journals, and every one is a 
singing swan. As a somewhat surpris- 
ing example we notice that a journal 
owned by another Archbishop gives to 
an editorial on the Cardinal's jub‘lee the 
title “The Cardinal’s Apotheosis,” a 
term almost blasphemous, such as might 
be applied to a Roman Emperor. This is 
a chief weakness of the Catholic press, 
its subservient adoration of its high 
ecclesiastics. They must require a pe- 
culiar grace to preserve their humility 
when no one dares criticise them, and 
every one bows or kneels before them 
and kisses their hand. 
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The chairman of the 
Republican Campaign 
Committee of Philadel- 
phia announced last week that Mr. Earle 
would not recommence his speechmak- 
ing until the world’s baseball series was 
settled. It is not altogether strange if 
the success of her “Athletics” has some- 
what gone to Philadelphia’s head. Even 
in New York little has been heard of the 
county contests during the last fort- 
night. But to return to Philadelphia. 
Rudolph Blankenburg has not been in- 
active, baseball or no baseball, and nei- 
ther has the Catlin Commission. — Lat- 
terly this committee of the State Legisla- 
ture has been revealing some of the 
crookedness in road jury awards. Here 
is what one of the more conservative 
Philadelphia newspapers reports of one 
day’s testimony : 

“The sum total of the day’s testimony pre- 
sented by experts and backed by documen- 
tary evidence showed that of thirty-three 
properties in the vicinity of Tyson street and 
Bustleton avenue the road jury cut into prop- 
erty aggregating 1,058 acres, assessed at $485,- 
500, or about $460 dollars an acre. The city 
took twenty-eight acres out of these propei- 
ties and paid $182,823, or at the rate of $7,000 
an acre. Further testimony showed that 
in the majority of cases the property was 
greatly enhanced in value by the cutting of 
the streets, but in no instance was this im- 
provement considered by the road juries.” 
Republican politicians have profited by 
these scandals. Worst of all, the Attor- 
ney-General of Pennsylvania and the As- 
sistant District Attorney for the Phila- 
delphia district have been named as the 
lawyers who secured extortionate prices 
from the city for their clients. In the 
course of its brief life the Catlin Com- 
mission of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
has uncovered a festering mass of cor- 
ruption only barely hinted at in this par- 
agraph. We hope that it has au- 
thority to continue its investigation, to 
enforce the attendance and the testimony 
of witnesses, and, finally, to ensure crim- 
inal action against certain Philadelphia 
officials. This is not politics: only jus- 
tice. 


Robbery by 
Public Servants 


MS 

We do not quite 
like the slur and 
the sneer exprest 
in this quotation from Lord Curzon’s 
address at an exhibition of old masters 
in London the other day: 


American Millionaires 
and Art 
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“Unfortunately, England is not now the 

great buying country, but the great selling 
country—the happy hunting ground of the for- 
eign connoisseur, and, above all, of the Amer- 
ican millioriaire. This 1s mevitable. Owing 
to the great growth of artistic perception and 
a sense of beauty here, our own galleries, as 
well as those on the Continent, are always 
competing for Old Masters, and as these are 
absorbed their price goes up. Whether the 
American millionaire’s motives are personal 
and selfish or patriotic, his wealth makes him 
irresistible; while our capacity for resistance 
is diminished by the enormous burden of tax- 
ation levied by the State. One hundred thou- 
sand pounds is no uncommon price for a great 
picture now. It no longer gives us a shock 
to hear of a picture or castle about to be 
spirited away. And the situation will get 
worse. The number of available master- 
pieces is very restricted, while the purchasing 
power of the United States is likely to in- 
crease; and the American buyer is no longer 
satisfied, as he was 20 or 30 years ago, with the 
clever fakes now in the Metropolitan Museum 
and other New York collections.” 
Even the best guarded museums of 
Europe get caught at times. There have 
been famous frauds accepted by experts 
in the Louvre and the Berlin Museum, 
and the Metropolitan has not escaped. 
But our museum, like theirs, finds its 
fakes, withdraws them from exhibition 
and consigns them to the basement clos- 
ets. It was not a pretty speech. 


& 

Bishop Gailor, of Tennessee, has late- 
ly given us this depressing view of the 
moral outlook : 

“If the public schools are our only depend- 

ence for inculcating high moral ideals in the 
growing generation of voters in this country, 
the outlook is not encouraging.” 
But the good bishop ought not to forget 
that the public schools are not the only, 
nor the first, nor the second, in order of 
our dependences for inculcating high 
moral ideas in our children. That task 
properly belongs to the parents and to 
the Church, and they would do very 
wrong to turn it over to the public 
schools. It is the business of the public 
schools to teach chiefly the three R’s and 
what goes with them, and moral ideas 
also as they must be inculcated inci- 
dentally in school or farm or factory. 


& 

Mr. William T. Stead has written a 
long letter to express his surprise that, 
under the provisions of the Conference 
of The Hague in 1907, Turkey has not 
appealed to the Hague International 
Bureau, declaring its readiness to leave 
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to arbitration its difference with Italy; 
and he says that Italy could not decline 
to accept. We doubt it. This is a case 
of spoliation. It is not what is meant 
when the Hague Conference speaks of 
“a conflict between two Powers.” A 
case like this was not in view at The 
Hague. It was not thought it could 
occur. Equally an ancient code pro- 
vided no penalty for the assumed impos- 
sible crime of parricide. 
& 

There were several splendid proces- 
sions on Columbus Day. In Boston the 
Holy Name Society had 20,000 men, The 
Knights of Columbus were 5,000 strong. 
The Catholic Italian societies, says The 
Pilot, “showed that the Catholic spirit. 
guides the exiles from Italy,” and it 
adds: 

“More than 35,000 of the best men of Bos- 
ton went forward, step by step, to manifest to 
half a million onlookers that Catholic man- 
hood knows how to rejoice in the triumph of 
a fellow Catholic and glories in the flag of 
freedom.” 

After thus claiming that this is a spe- 
cially Catholic holiday it complains that 
Protestants took no part in it. 

s 

In the line of economics we have had 
ne achievement lately of more decided 
value than an experiment on the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. Putting experts on the 
engine, with supervision, the result was 
that the amount of coal used between 
3uffalo and Jersey City amounted to 15 
tons and 70 pounds; while the amount 
of coal usually consumed on this run is 
between 25 and 30 tons. Here is a sav- 
ing of something less than one-half. If 
this is a fair measure, and railroad men 
say it is, then the saving to the United 
States would be over one-third of all the 
coal now used annually. . Perhaps the 
waste in other directions is just as large 
proportionately. 

A subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
who writes from under the shadow of 
the Himalaya Mountains, gives us this 
information : 

“In these high mountain fastnesses with all 
its freight expenses, the manager of our hotel 
can buy Standard American oil for less money 
than we can in New York; and we are tempt- 
ed to add to the Beatitudes: Blessed be a 
tariff law that does not protect the American 


people, but does protect the poor suffering 
millionaire.” 
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The Sale of Stocks by Life In- 
surance Companies 

WHILE the New York insurance laws, 
which were enacted in 1906 as a direct 
result of the investigations into the busi- 
ness of life insurance in this State by 
the Armstrong Committee, were in the 
main wise, and while the influence of 
them has been found in most cases salu- 
tary, experience has shown that they 
were in several respects a little too dras- 
tic. They were enacted at a time of 
great popular resentment against the 
former methods of certain of the large 
companies, and it is quite natural that 
the pendulum should have swung a little 
too far to the extreme; consequently, 
the trend of recent legislative action has 
been somewhat corrective in character 
and has wisely moderated the force of 
some of the so called “Hughes laws.” 

The law prohibiting the purchase of 
stocks seems, on the whole, a wise one. 
While it is true that certain companies 
might -have on their finance committees 
such able financiers that large profits 
might be made by the judicious purchase 
and sale of stocks, a law must be uni- 
versal in its application, and it is equally 
true that the funds of other companies 
might be seriously jeopardized by un- 
wise financ‘ering. These funds are made 
up of the savings of the public and 
rightfully belong to the policyholders. 
They should be as conservatively han- 
dled as those of a savings bank, and 
stock manipulation should have no part 
in their care. Funds of th’s sort should 
not be used for business risks, for dab- 
bling in corporate stocks or operating in 
real estate. They should be invested in 
the most conservative manner consistent 
with a fair earning percentage. They 
should be affected as little as possible by 
the ups and downs of the financial world. 

That portion of the law which ordered 
the companies to sell all their stock hold- 
ings within five years is generally con- 
sidered among iife insurance officials to 
be retroactive and unconstitut‘onal, for 
they claim that no legislature has the 
right to order a company to throw upon 


the market property which it has law- 
fully acquired, and the recent action of 
the State Legislature in extending the 
term of years from five to ten helps mat- 
ters very little, because no great com- 
pany owning enormous blocks of stocks 
in various railroad and trust compan‘es 
could realize the proper market value on 
its securities so long as it is known that 
it had to dispose of them within a lim- 
ited time. For instance, suppose an in- 
surance company owned $15,000,000 
worth of stock in a trust company whose 
total issue of stock is $25,000,000. If it 
were known that this insurance company 
had to dispose of this majority amount 
by a certain date, that fact would greatly 
depreciate the market value of all that 
stock and it would have to sell its hold- 
ings on a constantly falling scale, and, in 
all probability, as soon as all its stock 
had been marketed, the price per share 
would jump enormously, to the benefit 
of the purchaser and to the loss of the 
insurance company. Therefore, the New 
York companies are dissatisfied with the 
recent legislative action, which merely 
extends the limit of time, and they claim 
that if this law is finally enforced it 
would be a very great loss to the policy- 
holders of the companies affected. 

The life insurance companies liave 
never objected to selling their stocks, but 
they do and naturally object to being 
ordered to dump them upon the market 
within a stated period. Since this law 
was enacted the larger New York com- 
panies have shown their good faith by 
disposing of their stock holdings when- 
ever they could do so at an advantage, 
but they have quite as consistently re- 
frained from selling their stocks at a 
loss. The present market value of many 
stocks has been deprest by the existence 
of this law, and while the fixt time 
limit holds it is not probable that their 
proper market value will be obtainable. 

as 

THE home of an Indianapolis man 
burned recently, causing a loss of about 
$3,000. The house caught fire in less 
than two hours after the agent had been 
refused a renewal of the insurance. 
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Steel Corporation’s Ore Lease 


Tue market for securities was affect- 
ed last week by the announcement that 
the Steel Corporation had decided to 
give up its lease of the Great Northern 
iron ore properties. Trading in Steel 
shares was more than one-third of the 
week’s business on the Stock Exchange ; 
transactions in Steel, Union Pacific and 
Reading amounted to 65 per cent. of the 
total. In the leading stocks there was a 
recovery of about 2 points from the low 
prices which followed the announce- 
ment, and the net loss for the week was 
small. 

This ore lease cannot be canceled un- 
til January 1, 1915, and the Corpora- 
tion’s notice of withdrawal cannot be 
officially considered until January 1, 
1913. It may fairly be assumed that the 
Corporation has decided at this early day 
to give the required notice, and to per- 
mit its decision to be known to the pub- 
lic, for two reasons. The first is, that 
in this way it meets the criticism 
of the Government, criticism which 
may indicate round for a suit under the 
\nti-Trust law. The second is, that the 
Corporation desires to withdraw from a 
bad bargain. In his report on the St-~! 
Corporation, Commissioner Herbert 
Knox Smith said: 

“In so far as the Steel Corporation’s posi- 
tion in the entire iron and steel industry_is ot 
monopolistic character, it is chiefly thru its 
control of ore holdings and the transportation 
of ore.” 

Reference was here made not only to 
ore but also to the ore-carrying railroads 
which the Corporation owns. It is un- 
derstood that the freight rates on these 
roads will soon be reduced by 20 per 
cent. With regard to the second reason 
it may be said that the ore contract is 
not a profitable one for the company. 
which was required to mine and pay for 
750,000 tons the first year (1907), and 
to increase the quantity by 750,000 tons 
each vear thereafter until 1918. It bound 
itself to pay for these quantities whether 
it mined them or not. We understand 
that it mined and shipped in the first four 
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years less than 2,500,000 tons, altho it 
paid for 7,500,000. It has expended 
about $15,000,000 for preliminary work 
in the ore field. The contract price is 
hieh, and ore prices will probably de- 
cline. The average of steel prices now 
is at the lowest figures reached since the 
Corporation was formed. The tariff 
prospect is not favorable. Moreover. 
since the lease was made the Corpora- 
ticn has acquired the ore holdings of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company. 

It appears, therefore, that the Steel- 
Corporation has made a wise decision, 
both on account of official complaints 
which might be the basis of a Govern- 
ment suit, and because of the burden- 
some and unprofitable requirements of 
the lease. 

x 


....Slason Thompson’s compilation 
of official reports covering 241,569 miles 
of railroad in this country for the year 
ending with June last shows that, while 
gross revenue was increased by $29,205,- 
468, expenses were increased by $87,- 
603,983, and net earnings reduced by 
$58,308,515. 


....The Gothars National Bank. 
which is a little more than one year old, 
was recently appointed a Government de- 
pository for postal savings funds and has 
been made an associate member. of the 
New York Clearing House Association. 
Zoheth S. Freeman, vice-president of the 
Liberty National Bank, has been elected 
a member of the Gotham’s board of di- 
rectors. 


.Large growth of the country’s 
banking business during the past year is 
indicated by reports to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, which show that on 
June 7 the total resources of the banks 
of the United States were more than 
$23,631,500,000, the increase in twelve 
months having been $1,181,200,000, or 
5'4 per cent. The number of banks re- 
porting was 24,371, or more by 1,276 
than the number from which statements 
were received a year ago. 
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OREFATHERS’ DAY commemorates 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 


The furniture of our forefathers (which 


means all Colonial heirlooms, relics and repro- 


ductions) e/entially demands Plymouth Silver. 


Plymouth Silverware is correct for every 
Colonial and Old Engliyh dining-room. The 
Plymouth de/ign secures you, fir/t, hi/torical 
accuracy ; second, Gorham-made silver; 
third, a complete line. 


Starting some .years ago, our Plymouth 
pattern has grown into such demand fhat 
we now supply not only entire dinner, tea 
and de/ert services, but everything in 
table silver 


Plymouth Silver expreyes the true spirit 
of Colonial de/ign; it is the authoritative 
Colonial pattern of to-day. 
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BOOK LIST No. 44 


Literature of the Irish Revival 


{The Irish language showed vitality during several 
centuries of British domination, but nationality weakened 
from the end of the eighteenth century to the founding 
of the Gaelic League in 1893. Within twenty years the 
pendulum has swung in the other direction, and there 
has been produced a highly creditable Irish literature 
in English. Lady Gregory’s “Cuchulain” and “Gods and 
Fighting Men” are, taken together, “the Bible of the 
movement.” Recent Irish fiction must be neglected here, 
tho we may indicate the names of Jane Barlow, Kath- 
arine Tynan Hinkson, Somerville and Ross, and, above 
all, Fiona MacLeod (William Sharp). The effort is to 
make the following list not complete, but representative; 
not strictly logical, but convenient. Certain works long 
standard, like Croker’s ‘“‘Fairy Legends” and Lady 
Wilde’s “Ancient Legends,” are omitted; while of the 
books under the heading “History and Criticism” several 
are not of Irish authorship. Books by writers who are 
unmistakably to be classified as British authors (brilliant 
examples are Oscar Wilde, Bernard Shaw and George 
Moore) are entirely omitted. The place of publication 
is generally New York City; Maunsel & Company may 
be addressed at Middle Abbey street, Dublin, Ireland. 
The New York representative of the Cuala Press is 
Mitchell Kennerley.—EbDITOoR.] 


Drama 


BOYLE, WILLIAM.—“The Building Fund,” 
“The Eloquent Dempsey” (Dublin: M. H. 
Gill). The second of these plays is especially 
apposite now that these Irish plays are being 
bitterly attacked by those who think them 
hostile to Catholicism. 

ERVINE, ST. JOHN G.—“Mixed Marriage” 
(Maunsel; ts.). Should Catholics and 
Protestants intermarry? Here the 
“mixed” love affair has a cruel ending. 

GREGORY, LADY.—‘“Seven Short Plays” 
(Maunsel; as. 6d.); “The White Cockade” 
(ib.; ts.). Lady Gregory writes vigorous 
and laughter-provoking comedy, and com- 
mands also the gift of “tragic simplicity.” 
Some of her plays are published by John 
W. Luce, Boston; $1.75. 

HYDE, DOUGLAS—“The Twisting of the 
Rope” (“Poet Lore,” xvi, pp. 12-22). Dr. 
Hyde is one of the pioneers. This play was 
first composed in the Gaelic—as his other 
plays have been. Some of them are trans- 
lated by Lady Gregory. 

MAYNE, RUTHERFORD.—“The Drone” 
(Maunsel; ts.). The butt of the comedy 
is a make-believe genius; not the only one 
in Ireland! 

MURRAY, T. C.—“Birthright” (Maunsel; ts.). 
Contrasts the practical, unscrupulous and 
the poetic, heroic types of young Ireland. 

O’KELLY, SEUMAS.—“The Shuiler’s Child” 
(Maunsell; ts.). The maternal instinct is 
the motive of this depressing little play. 

SYNGE, J. M—“Deirdre of the Sorrows”: 
“In the Shadow of the Glen”; “The Play- 





boy of the Western World”; “Riders to 
the Sea”; “The Tinker’s Wedding”; “The 
Well of the Saints.” A number of Irish 
editions of these plays are published by 
Maunsel, from one shilling up. They are 
issued by Luce, Boston, at prices ranging 
from 60 cents to $1.25. 

YEATS, W. B.—“The Countess Cathleen”; 
“Deirdre”; “The Hour Glass”; “Cathleen- 
ni-Houlihan”; “The Land of Heart’s De- 
sire”; “Unicorn from thé Stars,” etc. Mr. 
Yeats’s mysticism is too complex to be 
analysed in a word. His plays are ac- 
cessible in American editions (Macmillan; 
Mosher), English (Bullen; Shakespeare 
Head Press), and Irish (Maunsel; The 
Cuala Press). 


Folk Lore and Translations 


GREGORY, LADY.—“Celtic Wonder Tales”; 
“The Story of the Red Men of: Ulster” 
(Scribner; $2); “Cuchulain of Muir- 
themne”; “Gods and Fighting Men” 
(Scribner; $2); “Kiltartan History Book” 
(Luce, 75 cents); “Kiltartan Wonder 
Book” (Maunsel; also Dutton; $1.50); 
“Saints and Wonders” (Scribner; $1.50). 

HUTTON, MARY A.—“The Tain” (Maunsel; 
tos. 6d.). 

HYDE, DOUGLAS.—“Love Songs of Con- 
nacht”; “Religious Songs of Connacht” 
(London; Unwin). 

JOYCE, PATRICK WESTON.—“Old Celtic 
Romances” (Longmans; $1.25); “Old Irish 
Folk Music and Songs” (Longmans; 
$3.50). 

MEYER, KUNO.—“Ancient 
(Dutton; $1.25). 

YEATS, W. B.—“The Celtic Twilight,” etc. 
(Macmillan); “Fairy and Folk Tales” 
(Whittaker; 60 cents). 


YOUNG, ELLA.—“Celtic Wonder Tales.” 


Irish Poetry” 


History, Travel, and Criticism 


BROOKS, SYDNEY.—“The New Ireland” 
(Maunsel; ts. An English witness 
testifies to progress made. 

DUBOIS, LOUIS PAUL.—‘Contemporary 
Ireland” (Dublin: Maunsel). A keen study 
by a sympathetic French visitor. 

GWYNN, STEPHEN.—“The Fair Hills of 
Ireland” (Macmillan; $2); “Holiday in 
Connemara” (London: Methuen), etc. In- 
teresting sketches by a Nationalist M. P. 

HYDE, DOUGLAS.—“trish Poetry” (Dublin 
M. H. Gill & Son); “Literary History of 
Ireland” (Scribner; $3.50). A great schol 
ar devotes all his resources to populariza- 

* tion. 

JOYCE, PATRICK WESTON.—“Ancient 
Irish Music” (Longmans; $1); “English 
as We Speak It in Treland” (Longmans; 
$1); “Irish Names of Places,” 2 vols 
(Longmans; $1.75 each); “Short History 
of Treland to 1608” (Longmans; $3.50. The 
same abridged, $1.25); “Social History 0! 
Ancient Ireland” (Longmans). 
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MAC DONAGH, THOMAS.—“Irish Life and 
Character” (Whittaker; $1.75). 

MACLEAN, M—‘“The Literature of 
Celts” (Scribner; $2.50). 

SYNGE, J. M—‘“The Aran Islands” (Maun- 
sel; 5s., also 21Is.; Boston: Luce; $1.25). 
Vivid travel sketches of a primitive scene. 

TRENCH, D. C.—“What is the Use of Re- 
viving Irish?” (Maunsell; 3s.). A review 
of the language movement. 

WOOD-MARTIN.—“Elder Faiths in Ireland,” 
2 vols. (Longmans; $12). 

YEATS, W. B.—‘“Ideas of Good and Evil” 
(Macmillan; $1.50). Significant literary 
essays and others. 


the 


Poems 


BROOKE, STOPFORD, and T. W. ROL- 
LESTON.—‘Treasury of Irish Poetry” 
(Macmillan; $1.75). A valuable anthology. 

COLUM, PADRAIC.—“Wild Earth” (Maun- 
sel; Is.). The Irish Homestead says 
that if this young poet “fulfils the prom- 
ise of these early verses, he may end by 
being the most familiar and best loved 
name” in Irish literature. 

COOKE, JOHN.—“The Dublin Book of Irish 
Verse; 1728-1909” (Oxford University 
Press; $1.75). A valuable anthology. 

COUSINS, JAMES H.—‘The Awakening.” 

GRAVES, A. P.—“Irish Poems,” 2 _ vols. 
(Maunsel; 2s., also 3s., each); “Father 
O'Flynn” (ib., 1s.). The Spectator calls 
these “fine Irish songs in the idiomatic 
sense.” 

HINKSON, KATHARINE TYNAN.—“Bal- 
lads and Lyrics,” etc. (London: Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co.); “Cuckoo Songs,” 
etc. (London: E. Mathews). 

MILLIGAN, ALICE.—“Hero Lays” (Maun- 
sel; 1Is.; also 2s. 6d.). The London 
Times praises the “lilt and -spontaneity of 
these Irish legends.” 

O’SULLIVAN, SEUMAS.—“Verses, 
and Profane.” 

RUSSELL, GEORGE.—“Poems.” 

STEPHENS, JAMES.—“Insurrections” 
sel; Is.). 
verse. 

YEATS, W. B.—‘Poems and Plays” (Mac- 
millan, 2 vols.; $1.75 each). Mr. Yeats 
writes better English verse than any living 
English poet. 
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A NECESSITY WHICH IS A LUXURY 


With the approach of winter the underwear problem 
again presents itself. s a new supply required? If 
so, what is the best sort to buy? Those of us who have 
worn Wright’s Health Underwear do not need to hesitate 
long in answering the second question. For nearly a 
quarter of a century Wright’s Health Underwear has 
ministered to the comfort and well being of countless 
thousands. There are other countless thousands who do 
not yet know the luxury of wearing Wright’s Under- 
wear. Underwear is a necessity, but Wright’s Spring 
Needle Ribbed Underwear is a luxury at the moderate 
price of a necessity. It is made of selected high grade 
wool and also of fine Egyptian cotton. It is knit on 
patented improved spring needle machines, which produce 
a wonderfully elastic fabric which will fit any figure per- 
fectly and is extremely durable. It can be had from the 
better class of dealers in all parts of the country. We 
think the booklet, entitled “Dressing for Health,’ will 
interest many of our readers. It can be had free of 
charge by addressing Wright’s Health Underwear Com- 
pany, 75 Franklin street, New York. 


FIFTY PRIZE HUNTING STORIES 


The Harrington & Richardson Arms Company, of Wor 
cester, Mass., recently offered a series of fuk ranging 
from $100 to $5 for the best true story of “What I Dic 
with a Gun.” There were twenty-eight prize stories and 
twenty-two other stories that received honorable mention 
These fifty stories make very interesting reading. They 
are published in the form of a booklet, which will be sent 
to any reader of THe INDEPENDENT who will send his 
name and address to the comyany with three cents in 
stamps to cover postage. 


CASHIER NOW VICE-PRESIDENT. 


John R. Wood, cashier of the New York Produce Ex- 
change Bank, has been elected vice- president of the insti- 
tution, in addition to his present office. Mr. Wood en- 
tered ‘the bank as a clerk in 1892, and worked his way 
up to be assistant cashier in 1902 and cashier in 1907. 


WILLIAM A. BLODGETT 


William A. Blodgett, formerly assistant manager at the 
Chicago office .of the Springfield Fire, Marine & Insur- 
ance Company, has been elected vice-president of the 
American Central Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Edward Campbell is the president. 


The following dividends are announced: 


Associated Gas and Electric Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent., payable October 16. 

Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe Ry. Co., common, 
$1.50 per share, payable December 1. 

H. B. Claflin Co., quarterly, first preferred,’ 1% 
per cent.; second preferred, 114, per cent., pay- 
able November 1. 

Corn Exchange Bank, quarterly, 
payable November 1. 

Federal Sugar Refining Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent., payable October 30. 

The Silversmiths Co., quarterly, 1% per cent., 
payable November 15. 

Thompson-Starrett Co., semi-annual, preferred, 
4 per cent., payable November 15. 

United States Express Co., semi-annual, $3.00 
per share, payable November 15. 

United States Motor Co., quarterly, preferred, 
13% per cent., payable November 1o. 

U. S. Realty and Improvement Co., 1% per 
cent., payable November 1. 

U. S. Worsted Co., quarterly, preferred, 134 
per cent., payable October 15. 

J. G. White & Co., Inc., quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., payable November 1. 


4 per cent., 
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Support for Taft. 


IN a recent issue we printed a few letters 
from our subscribers giving opinions and 
criticisms on various topics. The two let- 
ters that secm to have drawn the most atten- 
ion were from readers of twenty-seven and 
thirty-five years standing, who ordered THE 
INDEPENDENT discontinued because of our 
support of President Taft. We are glad to 


print a few replies, showing that all our 
subscribers do not agree with the sentiments 
exprest by the readers who felt it necessary 
to withdraw their names from our list: 


Better THAN His PREDECESSOR. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor The Independent: 

In the last issue of THE INpEVENDENT I notice 
a criticism of your support of Mr. Taft. I have 
no idea how the majority of your readers would 
feel on this subject, but I have no doubt that a 
great many of them appreciate most highly: the 
honesty, candor and courage of the President, 
and that the criticism you published represents 
the sentiment of but a smal! portion. 

To my mind—and to those of many other per- 
sons who regard right as more important than 
might in personal or governmental conduct—our 
country is now enjoying the Presidency of one 
whose moral sense is much more admirable than 
that of his predecessor, and infinitely safer for 
our country. 

Yours respectfully, 
Cuartes W. DuLLes. 


UNRESERVEDLY FoR TAFT. 
Arkansas City, Kansas. 
Editor The Independent: 

From the maelstrom of insurgency, Kansas, | 
write you to express my extreme satisfaction with 
your sturdy and earnest support of our Presi- 
dent, William Howard Taft. 

I have been a subscriber of your excellent pa- 
per for several years and while I have, at times, 
differed from you on questions of public policy, 
yet I have always been convinced that your posi- 
tions were taken from a standpoint of truthful- 
ness and have never found fault with you on that 
account. 

Our President is too large in every way to be 
understood and appreciated at the present time, 
but the time will come when he will be granted 
his place in history as one of the broadest, most 
comprehensive and statesmanlike persons now 
living. 

As our people come to know him and under- 
stand his disinterested and lofty purposes, he will 
he supported by all enlightened and patriotic per- 
sons without regard to past party affiliations. 

Your principles and that of your paper com- 
mend themselves so heartily to our people here, 
that we expect to have your subscription list 
trebled from this city. 

Yours unreservedly for Taft, 
CHartes T. ATKINSON, 


A WIseE AND STR°NG PRESIDENT. 
Bonesteel, South Dakota. 
Editor The Independent: 

For some time I have been on the verge of 
writing to say how much I prized Tue INpeE- 
PENDENT, but failed to do so thinking it unneces- 
sary. The letters of this week have moved me, 
however. The high intelligence, the strong sense 
and the wisdom of its policy and articles have 
impressed me very much. As I think, having 
regard to the age in general, and this nation in 
particular, President Taft 1s the wisest and, all 
things considered, the strongest President the Re- 
public ever had. Many of your recent articles 
have been worth the year’s subscription. 

Cordially yours, 
JoHN JEFFERIES. 


PreFers HuGHEs or ROOSEVELT. 
Olivet, Mich. 
Editor The Independent: 

My mother subscribed for THE INDEPENDENT in 
1866 and received it regularly till her death in 
1900. Since that time I have been receiving it 
in my own home. 

It was an important factor in my education 
on public questions. Conservative and always re- 
liable, its weekly visits are looked for with pleas- 
ure. I do not agree with you on some questions, 
but am always glad to read the other side. 

I have no use for Taft and reciprocity. Here 
is one radical protectionist Republican who will 
for the first time vote for a Democratic Presi- 
dent provided Woodrow Wilson is Mr. Taft’s 
opponent. I am satisfied there are tens of thou- 
sands of other farmers in Michigan who will do 
likewise. Give us Hughes or Roosevelt. The 
country needs a man who can do something for 
the people. Yours, 

O. C. WHEELER. 


PresipeNt Tart A FAILure. 
Peotone, III. 
Editor The Independent: 

I have been disappointed that you have been 
such an apologist for President Taft. I regard 
him as a failure. I supported him from the 
time his name was first proposed for the Presi- 
dency. I am done with him. We nominated 
and elected him as a progressive or Roosevelt 
Republican. He began well. His speeches about 
tariff reform were excellent. Then he yielded 
to the Aldrich-Payne-Cannon crowd. He has 
seen the beginning of what he mentioned as high- 
ly probable, i. e., the revision down and out of 
the Republican party because of its failure to 
keep its pledges to revise the tariff downward 
and give the people some relief. Mr. Taft lacks 
backbone. He makes a sorry figure in a com- 
parison with Mr. Cleveland in the tariff revision 
efforts of his administration. Mr. Taft is an 
egotist. He is too much influenced by flattery 
He countenanced an effort to defeat Mr. La Fol- 
lette for the Senatorship in Wisconsin because 
he was not “stand pat” in conviction and action 
Mr. Taft will be retired to private life in 1912. 
Mr. Harmon or Mr. Wilson will do very well. 

Very truly, 
Davin A. McCune. 
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OBITUARY 


DOMVILLE.—On 2ist September, 1911, at No. 36, Re- 
gency-square, Brighton, Fliza King, widow of the late 
William Henry Domville, and second daughter of the 
late Colonel Thomas Aspinwall, of Brookline, Mass., 
U. S. A., who was for many years Consul-General in 
London, aged ninety-five. 





JOHN OXENBRIDGE HEALD 

John Oxenbridge Heald, of the firm of Richards & 
Ileald, lawyers, of this city, died Tuesday morning, Octo- 
ber roth, at his home in Orange, N. J., of hemorrhage 
of the brain, after an illness of several weeks. Mr 
Heald, a son of the late Daniel A. Heald, for many years 
president of the Home Insurance Company, was gradu- 
ated from Yale College in the class of ’73. After a 
year’s post-graduate study in New Haven he entered the 
Columbia Law School, was graduated, admitted to the 
bar, formed a partnership with George Richards, Yale ’72, 
and remained a member of the firm of Richards & Heald 
until his death. 

Mr. Heald had always had his residence in Orange, 
where he was associated with many public and social activi- 
ties. He retained a deep interest in Yale throughout his 
life and had served the university for years as a member 
of its graduate advisory board. He leaves a wife and three 
children, two daughters and a son, 
senior year at Yale. 

The funeral was held at his home 


who is now in his 


Friday, October 13. 


fAemorial fiesolutions 


BLISS.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Fourth National Bank of this city, held Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 17, 1911, the following Minute was unanimously 
adopted: 

The members of the Board of Directors of this Bank 
record their profound grief for the loss by death on the 
ninth instant of Hon. Cornelius Newton Bliss, the senior 
member of the Board, in the seventy-ninth year of his 
age, after a well- rounded life of honor and distinction, 
earned by eminent services, public and private. 

A New Englander by birth, Mr. Bliss came to this city 
in 1866, after business activities in New Orleans and Bos- 
ton, and his career as a merchant and as a citizen has 
ever since been identified with this city. 

Mr. Bliss became a member of this Board on Decem- 
ber 3, 1874, at which time he had already achieved a 
prominent position among the merchants of the city, and 
a reputation for strict integrity, business sagacity and 
public spirit. He brought to the service of the Bank his 
mercantile experience, large acquaintance with affairs, 
mental alertness and sound judgment, with a power of 
stating conclusions with marked vigor and emphasis. His 
methods were always direct and straightforward, and he 
was impatient with halting, dilatory or devious ways. 

Mr. Bliss remained a member of this Board until his 
death, holding a position as Vice-President of the Bank 
from 1879 until 1895 and serving as President pro tem- 
pore for a period in 1888. Throughout this period of 
— thirty-seven years he was regular in his attendance 
at Board meetings, and was at all times watchful of the 
business and management of the Bank, and active and 
generous in promoting its interests, identifying himself 
largely with the Bank and its success. The Bank and its 
stockholders, as well as its directors, owe him a large debt 
of gratitude. 

The public services of Mr. Bliss need no record here. 
He never sought official position and laid down his Secre- 
taryship of the Interior in President McKinley’s Cabinet 
after two years of service. Every citizen of New York 
knows and appreciates his devoted services in philanthropic, 
charitable, and religious movements and activities. 

Personally Mr. Bliss was notably dignified in his bear- 
ing, but courteous and cordial to all, and to his friends 
and associates he showed a charm of manner and a 
warmth of friendship which will always remain with us in 
grateful memory. 

We direct that this Minute form a part of the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting of the Board and that an en- 
grossed copy thereof be sent to the widow and children 
of Mr. Bliss with an_ expression of our deep sympathy 
with them in their sad affliction. 





DIVIDENDS 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
New York, October 3, 1911. 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend (being 
dividend No. 26) on the COMMON STOCK of this Com- 
pany of ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS ($1.50) per 
share, payable December 1, 1911, out of surplus net in- 
come, to holders of said COMMON Stock registered on the 
books of the Company, at the close of business on No- 
vember 3, 1911. Dividend cheques will be mailed to 
holders of COMMON Stock who file suitable orders there- 
for at this office. 


Cc. . COOPER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York City. 


5 Nassau Street, 





THE H. B, CLAFLIN COMPANY. 
Church and Worth Sts., New York, Oct. 19, 1911. 
A quarterly dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. 
(14%) on the First Preferred Stock, and one and one- 
half per cent. (14%) on the Second Preferred Stock of 
this company, will be paid November ist, 1911, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of business Wednesday, Octo- 


ber 25th, 1911 
D. N. FORCE, Treasurer. 





THOMPSON-STARRETT COMPANY, 
51 Wall Street, New York City. 

The Board of Directors of this Company has declared 
the regular semi-annual dividend of four per cent. on its 
Preferred Stuck, payable November 15, 1911, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business November 6, 1911. 

Checks will be mailed by the Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company, 176 Broadway, New York City. 

CHARLES B. POND, Treasurer. 





UNITED STATES EXPRESS CO. 
New York, October 17, 
156TH DIVIDEND. 


A Semi-annual Dividend of Three Dollars per share has 
been declared payable November 15th, 1911. Transfer 
Books will be closed November Ist to 15th, 1911, both 


days included. 
EDWARD T. PLATT, Treasurer. 


1911. 





UNITED STATES MOTOR COMPANY, 
3 West 6lst Street. 
New York, October 18, 1911. 


Quarterly dividend No. 7 of one and three-quarters per 
cent. (1%%) will be paid November 10th, 1911, to hold- 
ers of the Preferred Stock of United States Motor Com- 
pany of record at the close of business October 31st, 1911. 


CARLL TUCKER, Treasarer. 





J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Engineers—Contractors 
43-49 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. 

The regular quarterly dividend (34th Quarter) of One 
and One-Half Per Cent. has been declared on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, payable November rst, 
1911, to stockholders of record October 2oth, 1911. 


B. S. COLLETTE, Secretary. 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = President 
FINANCE OCOMMITTEBR: 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY......Prest. Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co. 
WEEAAAM Ti. PORE ccccccccccccecccesscoscess cer 
EDWARD TOWNSEND...Prest. imp. & Trdrs. Nat. Bank 
men, whether experienced in life insurance 
or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 
pany, for a limited territory if desired, and secure 
‘or themselves, in addition to first vear’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for 
future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City 
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A Sterling 
Investment 


We are offering an issue of First 
Mortgage 6% Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds on one of the finest, safest and 
best located stands of commercial 
timber on the Continent. The bonds 
are a first lien on the land as well as 
on the timber and carry with them a 
participation feature which should 
give investors a net return consider- 
ably in excess of the 6% interest on 
the bonds. 


Circular with full details on request. 


American Finance 


& Securities Co. 
5 Nassau Street New York 








Well-Balanced 


Investment 


A sensible way to invest $2500 or more 
to provide solid security, substantial 
income, marketability, diversity and 
convenient form—a model investment : 

Income 


$500 in a standard railroad bond with 
wide market 


500 in a high grade public utility 
bond with good market 


500 in solid well-secured industrial or 
public utility bond with smaller 
market 


500 in selected farm or realty mort- 
gage or short term note (3 to 5 
years to run) 

500 in standard railroad, public util- 
ity or preferred industrial stock 


Yield, 5.4% 

Three-fiiths of this investment is quickly marketable 
My business is to aid investors in se- 

lecting from the whole market such se- 

curities as are best adapted to their needs. 


Write for information 


C.M. KEYS 


35 Nassau Street New York 














A Real Estate Bond 
Secured by a Trust 
Mortgage is a Safe 
== Investment —— 


Aside from the real estate security behind a bond, 
complete protection can only be given to a Bond- 
holder by the issuing Company having a Trust Com- 
pany as Trustee. A Trust Company acts in behalf 
of the bondholders as a unit; the buying and selling 
of property must have its approval; the proceeds from 
the sale of bonds must be deposited with it, to be 
withdrawn for investment only in such properties, 
the appraisal of which is acceptable to it. 

The 6% Mortgage Bonds of the New York Real 
Estate Security Company are doubly protected—by the 
Company’ s investments in improve income-producing 
New York real estate and in real. estate mortgages, 
the former conservatively valued at $8,500,000, and 
by an Indenture of Mortgage and Pledge, which 
covers its entire Assets and future investments, to a 
Trust Company, for the protection of the rights of 
the bondholders. 

These bonds are issued in denominations of $100, 
$s00 and $1,000 and are sold at par and interest. 
They are free from tax other than inheritance in 
New York State and interest is paid semi-annually in 
January and July. 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE SECURITY 
COMPANY, 42 Broadway 


ASSETS te $10,000,000 
CAPITAL - - - - 3,950,000 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR I 























fitlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
Was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company — iquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000 000, was used, 
with consent of the pe ER by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a bonus 
and interest, at the expiration of two years, 
During its existence the Company 

has insured- property to the 

value of $24,863,270,381.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent of 241,665,299.04 
Paid losses during that period.. 136,140,430.49 
Issued certificates of profits to 
86,410,870.00 
78,964,480.00 
7,446,390.00 


21,256,755.45 
. 1910, the assets 


of the Company amounted to... 13,274,497.90 

The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject 
to dividends of interest until ordered to be redeemed 
in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-President. 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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Kits the ligure Brfectly-Worit Shrink g 
Always Springs Back 10 Shape % | 


QUT TTT TT alle a 
NDERWEAR is a necessity—but Wright's e- WE / 

U Needle Ribbed Underwear is a luxury at the 

moderate price of a necessity—$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 for 


shirts or drawers; $1.50 to $4.00 for union suits; at all . | 

















dealers. 


WRIGHT S Spring Needle 
Ribbed UNDERWEAR 


is a wonderfully elastic fabric, permanently 
springy. Fits any figure perfectly, and keeps 
its shape under the hardest usage. Very durable. 
The Non-Stretching Neck (pat. applied for) en- 
sures neck will always hug snug. 

Made in fine Egyptian cotton, all wool, or cotton-and-wool, in various 
colors. All weights for all seasons. If not at your dealer’s send us his name 
and we'll see you are supplied- 


Write for booklet showirg samples of different fabrics j in 


“WRIGHT'S | Wright's Health Underwear Co. yp - cal | 


Makers of the famous Wright's Health 


Underwear (all wool, fleece-lined), and ill} | | jum all | 















































Wright s Spring-Needle Ribbed Underwe-r my wll 
Made In both two-piece garments and Nom aff 
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$200,000,000 
ANNUALLY 


That’s the Fire Loss of This Country 




































































If you don’t want to contribute to 
it, carry a policy in the Continental, 
the company with the largest 
American net surplus. i: i: 3: 





Continental Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 














